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New York, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East l4tH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY WITH HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business with Graduating Courses. Special atten- 
tion to English Composition. Good Gymnasium. 
Ten Boys received in Principal’s family to all home 
privileges. Absolutely healthful location and genu- 
ine home, with the most refined surroundings. High-. 
est references given and required. ae 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New London. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 


—The unde ‘signed, an experienced physician and 
teavher, makes the care and education of such boys 
a specialty. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


ConneEcTIcuT, Stamford. 

ETTS ACADEMY. 

Fifty-firet year. Prepares for College or Busi- 
Wm. J. B 


ness. ETTs, M.A. (Yaie), Principal. 


ConNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
For Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For cir- 


lars address 


CoNNECTIOUT, Woodstock. 
OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 
English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Limited number of pupils received into Prin- 
ci 


pal’s family. Correspondence solicited. 
R. Yale, 1872, Principal. 


Cotorapbo, Colorado Springs. 
COLLEGE. Complete Ac- 


ademic and pany pets Departments. Courses 
saine as at Yale or Amherst. Students with pulmo- 
nary, malarial, or asthmatic tendencies can carry on 
work here and often secure health at the same time. 
Term commences September 25. dress 

ESIDENT SLOCUM. 


ILLINOIS, Jacksonville. 


COLLEGE and 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Epwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The sixty-first year opens Thursday, 
Sept. 12. For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper; for 
adinission, to Miss PHILENA McKeen, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 2, Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Vean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ConneEcTicuT, Hartford. 
H** NUWM’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


370 Asylum Street. 


A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and recommended by leading business men. Short- 
hand and Typewriting snccessfully taught in addi- 
tion to the other commercial branches. Fur catalogue 
address HANNUM & STEDMAN, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
ARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


Prizes for Entrance Examination. 

A Prize Scholarship of $200 is offered to men, and 
another of $200_to women, for the best entrance ex- 
in Languages, History, Mental Science, 
Natural Sciences, and Art. T.e examination is not 
obligatory, but the competition is open to college 
graduates and others specially admitted. Applica- 
tions must be filed before September 14. Term opens 
September 19. 

Facutty: C. D. Hartranft, E. C. Bissell, A. C. 
Zenos, Graham Taylor, W. 8. Pratt, E. C. Richard- 
son, C. S. Beardalee, Williston Walker, A. L. Gillett, 
C. 8. Nash, A. C. Thompson, A. B Bassett. 

For information address President €. D. Har- 
TRANFT, or Professor WALDO 8. PRATT. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


G ris and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 
(formeriy Darien). Prepares for any college. Pupils 
admitted tu on our certificate. Special 
courses in Literature, Languages, Art, Music. - 
,ocalion, refiued Christian home. Number lim- 
ited. 


CONNECTICUT, Bayport. 

MES: BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 

Address Bayport, Fairtield Co., Conn. 

s 
ConneEcTICUT, Hartford. 

ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, ‘‘WOOD- 
SIDE.’’—Speciai courses in Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Lauguages. 
Prepares forany college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


~ 


ConNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


—Thorvugh teaching. Careful training. Mod- 
erate charges. Superior building. Gymnasium. Bowl- 
ing alleys. Boat-house. See cover of Chri-tian Union 
of Aug. 1, 1889. Frank 8. Roserts, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY.--A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BRINSMADE. | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


SCHOOL. 
259 Boylston St., Boston. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 

The sixty-second year will open September 18, 
The special class for training Kindergarten teachers 


will re-open the second week in October. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL for Young Men 
and Boys. Superior drill in ae English 


Studies, and French. Home, e and attractive. 
$550 per year. Reopens September ll. For circula 
dress I. N. Cargueton, Pa.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth Street. 
Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Abbott Graves, Ken- 
neth R. Cranford, Mercy A. Bailey, Delia C. Rich. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Paris- 
ian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water Colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Claes in Interior Decoration.. Beginatany time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. Cow gs. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The thrty-sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1389. 


For Circular to 
v. Gannett, A.M., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, ‘Boston, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—th year begins Sept. 12. Classical, scientific, 
business, primary departments. Strict supervision 


and h forts. 
ALDEN SuHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Massacnusetts, Berkshire Hills, Pittsfield. 
“ OMESTEAD MEADOW,” a Home 
School for Young Children. Parents wishing 


to go abroad, or to place backward or delicate chil- 
d-en under thorough and whole-ome home influence, 
will fiud this a most desirabie place. 

English branches. Music, *rench,German and Latin 
taught. rge house and grounds. Number limited. 

reet, Pittsfield, : 

References : Rev. W. W. Newton, D. D., Pittsfield; 
Dr. J. F. A. Adams, Pittsfield; Mrs. John Buckin- 
Cnicago, Mrs. Kdward A. Washburn, New 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 

. Not a preparatory school. I must have 
entire charge of a buy. None received older than 15 

The conditions and what education means here are 

told in my fuJl circular. Never acase of sickness in 

the school. Fifteenth year. 
Freperick 8. Curtis, Px.B, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Iss ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FF. r young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street. Bos- 
n, » Will reopen Octuber 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the study ot the ancient and modern lan- 
guager literature, history, and mental and moral 
philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
C= GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 


Young Ladies, reopens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils 
admitted to Smith and Wolleslar on our eoiinate. 


Miss V. W. Burrus, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Tes HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 


~ Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies and 
Girls will reopen Sept 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
ough Instruction. College preparatory and special 
courses. Permanent home for motherless girls. Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland St., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


' will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


_ Reopens Sept. 24. Preparation for College a 
specialty. Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and 
*mu1'h on our certificate. 


ADALINE W. STERLING. CAROLINE M. Geraezisn, A.B. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
Pupils. Fall Term opens 5a 18. 
ss J. K. H 


iSS « OOVER 
(Classics, Oxford, England), Principal. 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 
IGHTSTOWN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies, exclusively. Advantages 
unsurpassed. Number limited. Send for circular. 


New JERSEY, Orange. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL for Chil- 


dren from five to twelve years of age in a pleas- 

ant, healthful part of Orange, New Jersey. The 

house is airy and cheerful, with piazza, shade trees, 

and ample plavground. Address THe Misses HaL- 

SEY’s ScHOOL, 56 Hillyer Street. Orange, New Jersey. 

Reference: J. L. Ha'sey, Ist Vice-President of The 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 156 Broadway, New York. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
Miss E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens 
t 


he Seminary for Young Ladies September 25. 
Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Board- 
ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will re-open Sept. 


18 the school formerly known as Miss Ranney’s 
English and French Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Girls. Buildiugs, location, and 
rooms unusually pleasant. Thorough instruction in 
every department. Send for circular 


Few Resident | 


New JgRsEY, New Brunswick. 
COLLEGE 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Next quarter begins September 11. 


Boarding and Day School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Col- 
leges, Scientific Schools, or Business. 
Instruction ample. 


Students have use of college library. 


The house has been refitted and refurnished during 
the present summer. 
E. H. Coox, Ph.D., Head-Master. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 


STEWART & HAMMOND 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is a live, progressive business training 
school. 


ITS TEACHERS 
Are experienced educators, successful specialists, 
capable, energetic workers, and are fully abreast 
with the practical demands of this practical busi- 
ness age. 


No Smattering, No Non-Essentials, 
And 
No Nonsense in its Course of Training. 


SRORTHAND 
Successfully taught by letter. 


For catalogue address 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Principal, 
Box 527, Trenton, N. J. 


Rooms: 
10 and 12 South Greene St. 


and dry. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


UTGERS COLLEGE. 


Fall Examinations for admission September 17. 
Term opens September 18, 1889. 

Sloan Prizes for the best (Classical) Entrance Exami- 
nations: Ist—8%400 ($100 cash); 2d—8%350 
(#50 cash). 

23 Professors; about 200 Students. 


The Classical course is ampleand thorough. Elect- 
ive courses in History, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Eng- 
lish Literature in Junior and Senior years. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is 
the NEW JERSEY STATE COLLEGE. 


Fifty Free Scholarships. 


Apply to your County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion or to the President of the College. 


A PRACTICAL ScrienTiFic or High GRADE. 


Three courses of four years each—** Engineering 
and Mechanics,’’ ** Agriculture and Chemistry,” and 
a new course, in ELECTRICITY. 

Thorough work, with careful field practice in Engi- 
neering and surveying. Careful Laboratory work in 
Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. New 
Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astronomical 
Observatory for students’ use. 


A NEW $40,000 LABORATORY 


for the Chemical and Biological work of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Col- 
lege under the ** Hatch Bill”’ appropriation of $15,000 
per annum. 


For catalogues or any information address Iry1ne 8, 
Upson, A.M., Librarian. 


Epwarps Gartss, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
President. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
QIEVEN GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’s 
Ww Boarding School for Young Ladies, Bridgeton, in 


South New Jersey. Prepares for any college. Climate 
ymnasium. Lilustrated circular. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapizgs, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
‘SCHOOL opens September 18th. Inquiries 
may be addressed to President Patton, of Princeton, 
College, ortoJ B. Fringe, Head-Master. 
See advertisement Christian Union August 15. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
$40 Four Boys received into the 
Principal’s family. Address Tue 
ERSON CLASSICAL AND ScIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
T the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL 
villa, amid charming surroundings, boys are edu- 
cated from earlv youth up to a teers for college. 
See Christian Union, August I. 
Hinps, A.M. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 


_Miss Katnerine L Maltby will open her spacious 
and inviting residence, in September, 1889, to students 
who w'sh to enjoy the highest art, musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of New York and Brooklyn, in the 
security of a cultured home Address for circulars 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. 


New York, New York. 
Css SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
1,961 Madison Ave., N. Y. Advanced and Pri- 
mary Department. t'ertificate admits to Wellesle 
and other Colleg-s. Unusual advantages for board- 
ing pupils. Re--pens September 26th 
Miss NortuH aud Miss Baagngs, Principals. 


New York, Claverack. 


LAVERACE (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully 


| and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 


able. 
trated circular. 


_ Affords superior advantages for thorough and system- 


atic education to young mer and women. Careful 
attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, socia), moral, 
and physical culture. A Conservatory of Music 
and Art of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send 


for Dlustrated 
EV. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order programme for 1888-’9 and pict- 
ure. Amcng the hills, 32 miles from New York. vase 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

: Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Races reaxon- 
24th year opens — lith. Send for illus- 

go. CrosBy A.M. 
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New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. 
Scientific and Special courses, with classical prepara- 
tory department. Best advantages in Music and Art. 
Building with best modern improvements ; heated b 
steam and furnished withelevator Astronomical Ub- 
servatory, Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms mod- 


New York, Fort Edward. 

ORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 

TUTE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest grade, 
Exclusively for Ladies. Superb modern build- 
ings, steam Bmoeh with handsome and commodi- 
ous chapel, class-rooms, music and art roOma, par- 


lors, gymnasium, and furnished rooms for 100 young 


ladies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of study, with diplomas at graduation ; also 
Preparatory Classes. $200 per year, board, furnished 
room, and all studies, except Music, Art, Stenogra- 
phy, and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 

Jos. E. Kine, D.D. 


New York, Tarrytown-oneHudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson. A boarding and day school for young 


ies and little girls. Will reopeu Sept. 16. 
Miss M. W. Merca Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, offers unusual advantages to parents 
seeking the best instruction for their boys. A home 


s‘hool with refined surroundings. Address 
A. ArnMAGNAC, PH.D. 


New York, Oswego. 
TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 


For Young Ladies. Forty-first vear. For circu- 
Jars Samvugs Buck, A.M 


New York, Yonkers. 
Iss BLISS’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies reopens at Springside, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Sept. 25th, 1889. Address, until Sept. lst, Troy, 
Pa.; later, as above. 


New York, Pelham Manor-on-Sound. 


RS. HAZEN’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Will open September 26th, 1889. 
Number limited. Circulars sent on application. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Iss BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New York, New York, 37 East Sixty-fourth St. 
ADAME GIOVANNINI and Miss 
De Lancey’s French and fnglish home and 
fay school for young ladies and girls reopens Oct. 1. 
Superior advantages for parlor boarding pupils. 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 244 Lenox Ave., llth year 
begins Sept. 30th. Special advantages offered board- 
ing pupils. Terms $600 a year. 


New York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Avenue. 


ISS ROUNDS'’S 

BOARDING anv DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent courses of study in English, the Languages, 
Music, and Drawing. Admits on certificate to the 
best colleges. Preparatory Department for Young 
Children. Opens September 23. 


New York, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, 22 East 54th Street, reopens Oct. 2. 
Collegiate, Preparatory, Primary Departments. Sep- 
arate and limited classes for boys under twelve, 
Oct. 1. Kindergarten. 


New York, New York. 
EW YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Evening instruction in Brick-laying, Carpentry, 
Blacksmith’s work, Plastering, Stooe-cutting, Plum 
ing. House, Sign, and Fresco Painting, commences 
October 23, 1889. 

A three-months’ day course of instruction in Plumb- 
ing, House and Si Painting will commence on De- 
cember 3, and in Brick-layi:g and Wlastering and in 
Carpentery on January 6. 1890. Tailoring class now 
open. Splendid exhibition of work by last session's 
classes can be seen at schools. Illustrated circular 
mailed free on application. Address NEW YORK 
Sa IPE SCHOOLS, Ist Avenue, 67th and 68th Streets, 

few York. 


New York, New York. 
ACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 
Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 54th Year. Prepares thor- 
ously for College, the Government Academies, 
an 


Business. Military Drill. ae 
Bisspez & Amen, Principals. 


New York, New York. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rey. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. S. West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 


New York, Saratoga. 
ARATOGA INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
N Y. For boys. Prepares for leading colleges 


busi Established 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yates, A.B. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth year begins 
Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 
will begin Sept. 26th. 


New York, New York. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to 
the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Re-opens 
Oct. 1. 63 Fifth Avenue. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
HE BERKELEY INSTITUTE for 


Young Ladies, 183 and 185 Lincoln Place, re- 

opens September 18. A limited number of boarding 

upils received. During the summer months great 

improvements have been made on the buildings of 

thisinstitute. Itisnow thoroughly equipped to meet 
the educational wants of its patrons. 

avip A. Boopy, 
President Board of Trustees. 


New York, New York. 
NION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 18, 
1889. Students entering will meet the Faculty in the 
President’s room, No. 70) Park Avenue, at 10 a.m. 
Rooms will be drawn at2pM. The opening address 
will be delivered in Adams Chapel by Rev. CHARLES 
A. Briges, D.D., Thursday. ao 19, at 4 P.M. 
E. M. Kinesiey, Recorder. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to OcontTz, the spacious count 
seat of Jay Cooks, will begin its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25th. Fr circulars, apply to Princi- 
PALs, Ogontz Schvol, Montgomery County, Pa. 
rincip Principal Emerita. 
Miss Frances E Rennett, Miss H. A. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel! phia. 
Ve WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
NARY for Young Ladies. 23d Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate, 
Eclectic, and Preparatory Departments: alsoin Music 
and Art. Mrs. Henrietta Kurz, 2,045 Walnut Sc. 


Providence. 
RIENDS SCHOOL, for both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. Alldenominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Clas ics, Music, and Art. Our certifi- 
cate admits to College. Address 
AUGUSTINE LL.B. 


WasnHineoTon, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. --Select 
-* Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 
raining and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL. 


WE MUST SET 


THE PACE, 


And keep 
setting it all the 
time. To doother- 
wise is to drop into sec- 
ond place. You maynotcare, 


but second place is no place for me. 
—Pointer bya N. ¥. Merchant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New York, Rochester. 
NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 


Two courses of study: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 
Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. For College, U. 8. Military and Naval 
Academies, or Business. Illustrated circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 


New York, Peekskill. 
ORRALL HALL MILITARY 


ACADEMY. A beautiful. thoroughly — 
school tor young boys only. For circulgr address 
Mrs. C, J. WRIGHT. 


Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville. 
NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Iwst., 
B.ilt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the attractions of a beautiful home 1n this cele- 
brated health resort. Young lagies received during 
the summer vacation. For particulars address the 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


On10, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location 
pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 


and thorough. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


Ou10, Marietta. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President Eaton. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MO- 
RAVIAN) School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
at Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 9%6th year. A sate, c.-m- 
fortabie school home; thorough methods; careful 
——a of the individual pupils; advanced Courses 
re) tudy. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century’s experience continued with best modern 


_methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 


No cutting of service. | 


Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In) 


no other way could the school stand as :t does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 


Ss. S. PACKARD, President, 


101 East Twenty-Third St, , 


few and excelled by none. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE for Young 


Ladies. Reopens Sept 18th Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. H:melike, progressive, careful 
Christian training. Address 

Miss Harriet L. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


‘iss BALDWIN’S DAY. BOARD- 


ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens September 2>. Address 
Miss FLoreNcE BALDWIN. 


‘The World of Music 


has a prominent center at the publishing house of 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offerSONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. Emer- 
SON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs, and the Ele- 
ments. (6(c.; $6 doz.) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes. JEHO- 
VAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. Emerson. A grand 
good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 An- 
thems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. 
($1; $9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD ($3); and of MASON & HOAD- 
LEY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ($3) 
and also commend very highly MASON’S TECH- 
NICAL EXERCISES ($2.50). 

Schools cannot do better than to ue SONG 
MANUAL, by L. O. Emerson, Book 1 (30c.; $3 
doz.), Book 2 (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 3 (50c.; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MOONY (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
our beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES 
($1.25). or our SONGS AND GAMES FOR 
LITTLE ONES ($2). 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIYER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 


IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
34 door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 
By Lowry & Doane. 

New, pleasing. profitable Sunday-school 
songs. xamine them. Board covers, $30 per 100. 
Paper cover, for examination, 25c. each. Specimen 
pages free. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, as it should be, professionally, by the * Eas 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in Dr. 
Coan.”’ erms by agreement. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West léth Street, New York City. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 


as been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov't Printing 
Office aid U.S. Supreme Court. 

Itis Highly Recommended ty 38 State 
Sup'ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pub- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words aud nearly 


2000 more Engravings thal ay 
other American Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Tlustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


PIANOTEACHERS} 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINCERING 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Finger- 
ing. The edition with American Fingering has 
also been reprinted from 


NEVVY PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new type 
which combined with the solid and substantia 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 

from a mechanical point of view while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. — 


YSON.DUNT 


ON&SCRIBNER 


‘~The P. D. & S. Pens are of English manufacture 
and possess all the characteristic excellences of the 
best English makes. 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 

UNEQUALED. 

Hence the success and popularity. 

A sample card will be sent, reels, on receipt of 
ten cents. A. S. BARN cs & CO, 

New York, Z Chicago. 


WANTED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent forthe 
most ee Subscription Book published, ** THE 
HOME BEYOND,” or Views of Heaven, by 
Bishop We have the choicest commenda- 
tions from the Leading Clergymen and the Best Re- 
ligious Papers. For Circulars and Terms address 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 state 
Street, Chicago. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ** The Lite of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers aré now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or tor the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 

Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; Grand Central Depot, Limited Ex- 
press, 9:50, arriving at Cooperstown 5 P.M. 

S. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 

Also manager of the Princess Annzg, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Winter and Summer Resort. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


MONG the articles in this issue our readers will 

find aletter from Mr. Mabie, of our staff, de- 
scribing the Bayreuth performance of “ Parsifal,” 
further letters elicited by our recent editorial on the 
Henry George movement, an account of “ A Tramp 
in the Adirondacks ” by Mr. H. H. Moore, a monk- 
ish legend told in verse by the Rev. Charles James 
Wood, a paper on recent art progress as shown by 
the Paris Exhibition by Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, and 
a final paper in the series on farming and country 
life, in which the humorous side is touched on. In 
The Home, Katherine Ballard writes of a “ Shut-In 
Glory,” Lucie Wheelock tells about “The Little 
Divers of Capri,’ and there are the usual domestic 
and miscellaneous suggestions. Our Young Folks 
will find a pretty sketch, “In the Tree-top,” by 
Louise Estelle Hook, a story of ‘“‘ The Adventures of 
a Doe” by G. Withan, “ How Birds Fly” by F. H. 
Stauffer, and the continuation of the serial. We 
are pleased to give our readers this week a sermon 
from the pen of Professor George P. Fisher, of 
Yale. In the Book pages will be found an extended 
review of Professor G. F. Wright’s important work, 
“The Ice Age in North America.” 


At Chautauqua on Monday of last week the sub- 
ject of Trusts was debated by Dr. Washington 
Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, and Mr. George Gun- 
ton, of this city. Mr. Gunton became known a few 
years ago as a quixotic advocate of the eight-hour 
system, for which he claimed as one of the advan- 
tages that three million more laborers would be 
needed in this country to do the work done by the 
present force, and that this would give employment 
to all the unemployed in Christendom, without re- 
duction in wages. By becoming the apologist for 
Trusts he has suddenly gained recognition as a 
“ practical” man, and the “ Sun,” which unites with 
its opposition to labor combinations the advocacy 
of irresponsible combinations of capital, speaks of 
him as a clear-headed man. Who Dr. Gladden is 
is well known to our readers. The debate, if we 
may judge from the “Sun’s” report, had in it 
as much heat as light. Dr. Gladden recognized 
that trusts might reduce prices, but he denied 
that they did reduce prices. He characterized 


their extortions as robbery, and their shutting 


down of mills as little short of anarchy. In show- 
ing that the combinations did not reduce prices he 
quoted from the reports of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, bringing out the fact that the price in refined 
oil, which the Trust controls, had not fallen as 
rapidly as the price of crude oil, which the Trust 
does not control, whereas it ought to have fallen 
more rapidly, a3 constant improvements have been 
going on in manufacturing, while the difficulty of 
getting raw material has been increasing. Mr. 
Gunton, in his rejoinder, declared that Dr. Gladden 
had used figures to make them “lie.” One of 
these “lies” was the assertion that a decline in 
price from five cents a gallon to four cents was as 
remarkable as a decline from twenty-five cents to 
twenty cents. The percentage is the same, but 
the last fall, Mr. Gunton claimed, is much greater 
than the first. In this particular Dr. Gladden 
followed the universal method of measurement 
among scientific investigators. If, as Mr. Gunton 


maintained, a fall of twenty-five per cent. ina cheap | 
_slaveholders of the South to take from the negroes 


_ article is less remarkable than a fall of twenty-five 
per cent. in a dear article, then the Standard 
combination stands condemned, for the decline 
in the price of refined oil averaged ten per 


cent. a year before 1872, under free competi- 
tion, as against two per cent. a year since 1881, 
when the compact Trust was formed. To add 
to the absurdity of the whole contention that 
combinations do not raise prices, the New York 
“Sun,” the leading apologist for trusts, is forced to 


depart so far from its customary equanimity as to | 


denounce Dr. Gladden as untruthful, and to state 
that, among other falsehoods, he declared that 4 was 


25 per cent. of 20. 


* * 
* 


The first and perhaps the most powerful of 
our Trusts has met with unexpected and cer- 
tainly undeserved good fortune. The only serious 
competition which the Standard Oil Trust has 
feared has been that of the Russian petroleum wells 
on the Caspian Sea. Many curious tales have been 
told of the Standard Oil Trust’s “ enterprise ” in 
buying up oil lands and chartering oil steamers in 
Europe to prevent Russian shipments to this country, 
but just at the time when the Russian production 
seemed likely to be especially dangerous to the 
Trust, at least in European markets, the report 
comes that the wells at Baku which have yielded 
from time immemorial are becoming exhausted. In 
consequence the price of crude petroleum at Baku 
has advanced from 200 to 300 per cent. M. Nobel, 
the great Russian manufacturer, is unable to obtain 
sufficient crude oil for his refineries, and the Roths- 


childs, of Paris, who had undertaken to establish 


a competing business, are said to contemplate a 
withdrawal. Statistics have shown that the Russian 
refineries were gaining a larger and larger market 
in India, while the Standard Oil Trust did little 
more than hold its own, and it was regarded as 
probable that the Russians would finally control 
the market throughout Asia and in Eastern if not in 
Western Europe. But the exhaustion of the Baku 
district will not only increase the price of the oil, 
which must be brought from a greater distance, but 
it will also be likely to deter capitalists from invest- 
ing in the pipe lines to the Black Sea, and in other 
enterprises proposed in the belief that the Russian 
oil wells, which have been flowing for centuries, were 
inexhaustible. Thus the most serious rivalry which 
the Standard Oil Trust has recently had appears to 


be removed. 


* * 
* 


The Democratic Convention in Ohio, which met 
last week, named as its candidate for Governor 
ex-Congressman James E. Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
bell was an abolitionist Republican during the 
war, and on that account may have a certain 
following outside of the ranks of his party. Yet 
his record as a conservative on the tariff ques- 
tion made it seem like a compromise with the 
Senator Payne element to name him as the stand- 
ard-bearer when the platform adopted by the Con- 
vention was so strongly in favor of tariff reform. 
The address delivered by the temporary chairman, 
M. D. Harter, was one which expressed the con- 
victions of the best element in the party. It de- 
clared that the Democratic party had now the op- 
portunity of its existence to win glory as the in- 
heritor of the spirit of Jefferson—as the maintainer 
of “equal rights for all and special privileges for 
none.” He declared that it was absurd that a 
tariff which restricted commerce should add to the 
country’s wealth, or that a tariff which taxed the 
necessities of life should benefit the laborer. The 
last emancipation abolished the privilege of the 


a part of their earnings; the next emancipation, — 
Mr. Harter declared, was tv abolish the privi- | 


lege of certain corporations at the North to take 


from white as well as black a part of their earn- 
ings. 
* 

One striking resolution in the platform denounces 
the Republican Administration “for its repeated 
violation of its pledges in behalf of Civil Service 
Reform.” This is in substance the resolution the 
Republicans of the State adopted two and four 


years ago. President Harrison’s prayer in the ~ 


Senate regarding Civil Service Reform is being 
held up to scorn in the same way as were Mr. 
Cleveland’s pledges in the campaign. Upon 
this question the politicians do not represent the 
people. One might as well expect the railroad 
corporations to be in favor of anti-monopoly 
measures, or the manufacturers to be in favor of 
tariff reform, or the slaveholders to have been in 
favor of the abolition of slavery, as to expect the 
politicians to be in favor-of the abolition of spoils. 
The spoils system means that the public offices 
shall be used to pay, not for services to the people, 
but for services to the politicians, and they natu- 
rally support a system which supports them. On 
this question the Chicago “ Tribune,” which sup- 
ported President Harrison in spite of the high 
tariff platform, speaks as follows : 


** The President makes the mistake of attempting to render 
judgment on the merits and demerits of 10,000 hungry, 
selfish, ravenous, brazen, elbowing, brawling, clamorous 
office-grabbers. The ravenous gang itself is only obey- 
ing the lower instincts of human nature. So long as they 
are encouraged they will make their periodical onslaughts, 


but once the President puts his foot down and stops it, 


there will be an end of the miserable business; and he need 
not fear that the people will not indorse and applaud him in 
taking any step which will relieve him.” 


This is an admirable expression of the thought 
of every man, Republican or Democrat, who has 
given this question proper consideration. 
* * 
* 

A new chapter has been opened in the history of 
the Irish question. Hardly has the Queen pro- 
rogued Parliament and the members dispersed to 
quail-shooting and the Continent, when Mr. Balfour 
announces that the Government may, at the next 
session, introduce a bill for the endowment of a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland. The Lib- 
eral-Unionists have, through Mr. Chamberlain, ex- 
pressed their hearty concurrence in the plan, and 
the Parnellites are evidently strongly attracted by 
it, though Michael Davitt has denounced it elo- 
quently. In view of the recent bitter and vocif- 
erous expressions of hatred of Mr. Balfour from 
the Irish members, one is ludicrously reminded of 
the belligerent Irishman who, on being questioned 
as to the prospects of a certain duel, sadly replied, 
‘‘Unhappily, a reconciliation has broken out 
between the parties.” Balfour’s object is clearly 
twofold: first, to foment a division between the 
Irish members and the English and Scotch Lib- 
erals; second, to secure the powerful influence of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Some add that 


the University is the price Lord Salisbury’s Govern- _ 


ment is willing to pay for the Papal rescript on 
boycotting. It is no new thing for the Tory party to 
make a bid for power by offering a concession which 
the Liberals had not dared to make. Opportunism 
was a common thing with Disraeli, and even the 
fact that Gladstone was forced out of office in 1874 
by the failure of a similar bill forms no obstacle to 
his opponents now successfully attempting such a 
measure. The details of Mr. Balfour’s proposed 
bill have not yet been announced, and the public 
will wait with curiosity to see what may be behind 


the scheme. 


Public discussion has again been directed to the 
question, “‘ How great and how genuine is the suc- 
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cess of missionary work in foreign countries?” An 
interview with Lieutenant Wood, U.S.N., has been 
widely copied, in which he is made to say that 
the work of the missionaries in China and Corea is 
absolutely without any result except to hold them 
up to the ridicule of the natives, and that the con- 
verts “are merely the menials employed about the 
quarters of the missionaries, who, for a salary of 
$4 per month, become converts. But when they 
are discharged there is no further evidence of 
their ‘change of mind.’” ‘The author of these ex- 
traordinary statements is held up as an exceedingly 
well-informed man on missionary work because he 
made a trip to China and Corea in 1884. How 
well informed he really is may be seen by reading 
an excellent article in the latest issue of ‘ The 
Christian Advocate” of this city. Its author is 
the Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, whose knowledge of 
Chinese mission work is not exceeded by any man’s. 
Dr. Baldwin shows that there are to-day 35,000 
communicants of Protestant churches in China; if 
these were four-dollars-a-month men, as Lieutenant 
Wood asserts, their pay would be $1,680,000 yearly, 
or more than twice the amount spent by all the 
Protestant missionary societies in China, including 
the salaries of all the missionaries, the building of 
churches and parsonages and schools, the printing 
of books, the supply of drugs and surgical instru- 
ments for the hospitals, and all other matters of 
expense. The converts are from every class in 
society ; mainly, however, from merchants, store- 
keepers, farmers, and artisans. “ What,” asks Dr. 
Baldwin, very pertinently, “ would Tiong Ahok, the 
wealthy Christian merchant at Foochow, who gave 
$10,000 to our Anglo-Chinese College, think of the 
accusation that he is a menial hired at $4 per 
month to be a Christian?” A charge by Lieutenant 
Wood that the Bible prepared for the Chinese is in “a 
lingo bearing the same relation to classical Chinese 
as does an obscure negro dialect to classical Eng- 
lish” is shown to be a product of pure ignorance, the 
fact being that several translations are circulated, 
one acknowledged to be in excellent Chinese style. 
We have not space to follow Dr. Baldwin in his 
exposure of the absurdity of point after point in 
Lieutenant Wood's statements, but enough has been 
said to show the reader how little attention need be 
given to the ill-informed and prejudiced harangues 
about mission work so frequently uttered by 
travelers who have not taken the trouble to inves- 


tigate the matter. 


* * 
* 


Another form of criticism of missionary methods 
has lately been brought up anew by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Crossett in China. It is substantially 
that of the writer who recently spoke of mission- 
aries as “ comfortable persons who live in spacious 
houses and drive about in pony traps.” Mr. Cros- 
sett was an independent worker, who did much 
He 
went among them, lived with them, self-vowed to 
poverty, and was called by them “the Christian 
Buddha.” He is reported to have said in a pri- 
vate letter written shortly before his death that the 
style in which the missionaries lived in China was 
the greatest barrier to their success. His own 
special work was among the mendicants, for whom 
he caused a hospital to be founded. It is evident 
that his method was an excellent one for his pur- 
pose, but it does not follow that other methods are 
not better for reaching other classes. It is no 
disparagement to the work of Father Huntington 
in this city, or of the late Father Damien in Hawaii, 
to say that the work of Dr. Rainsford or Dr. Park- 
hurst, or of any of a hundred others, is also 
productive of good. The answer to this form of 
carping at missionaries is well put in a recent 
utterance of Sir Richard Temple, quoted by the 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Strong in a letter on this very 
point. Sir Richard was late Governor-General of 
Bombay and Finance Minister of India, and his 


testimony is conclusive. He says, referring ap- 
parently to Canon Taylor’s article: ‘I was aston- 


ished to hear from some objectors, who certainly 


knew little or nothing of India, that a missionary 
living in tolerably decent quarters, having a humble 
little conveyance to carry him in hot weather from 
village to village, and clothes to help him to bear 
the hardships of a climate which is so trying to 


the European constitution—that such a man, by his 


life and appearance, is actually injuring his in- 
fluence among the native races. I assure you, as a 
man who has actually himself governed some hun- 
dred and five millions of the natives of India, that 
nothing can be a greater caricature and travesty of 
the opinion of natives than that.” | 


* * 
* 


In a recent issue of the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
Harold Cox puts with great force the argument 
for eight hours as a normal labor day. The 
facts cited are English, but the argument is 
equally applicable to the United States. He 
estimates—perhaps we should say guesses, for 
the figures are wanting for a trustworthy esti- 
mate—that there are a million of non-workers 
willing to work in England; and believes the 
average day of the five million workers of 
Great Britain to be not less than ten hours; in 
many cases it is larger. On the one hand, many 
thousands of people asking in vain for work, be- 
cause on the other thousands are overworked. 
*‘ No one can contend that there is not enough work 
to keep allof us busy. If we were toshare out the 
work equally, we could not maintain our present 
average standard of comfort and luxury unless 
every man and woman worked for at least four or 
five hours a day. At present some of us do no 
work at all, others too much. This contrast is the 
real root of the present social unrest and_ misery.’ 
To the objection that a reduction of hours of labor 
would increase cost of production, make it impos- 
sible for Great Britain to compete with other 
nations, and so drive the trades out of the country, 
Mr. Cox replies (1) that a great many of the em- 
ployments are of a kind that cannot suffer from 
foreign competition—such as railway service, build- 
ing trades, brickmaking, porterage, car and cart 
driving, etc.; (2) that an increase of the wage- 
earning class and, consequently, spending class would 
more than compensate by the creation of a home 
market for all that would be lost by foreign com- 
petition. We wonder that manufacturers do not 
take this latter fact more into consideration. Low 
wages means poverty; poverty means few pur- 
chasers ; few purchasers means small sales and 
small profits. Per contra, universal employment 
and good wages means a large home market, lib- 
eral purchasing, and consequent good trade. The 
capitalists are best paid in countries where labor is 
highest; because in those countries the home mar- 
ket for the goods produced is the best. 


* * 
* 


A very odd trial has been going on in Pittsburg. 
A clique of “ private detectives” has been prose- 
cuted for levying blackmail on the unlicensed 
liquor saloons, which are said to number nearly 
eight hundred. This, of course, means that the 
keepers of these unlicensed saloons, every one of 
whom is a law-breaker and liable to a heavy fine 
and three months’ imprisonment, are being pro- 
tected against their persecutors. No attempt, it 
appears, is being made to prosecute them. The 
clique of detectives has been in league with a 
couple of lawyers and a couple of the city’s alder- 
men, by whom and before whom the sham trials 
were conducted. One widow, who kept an unli- 
censed saloon, stated that she had suit brought 
against her four or five times. Each time she had 
consented to buy off the prosecution. In the sums 
paid, detectives, aldermen, and lawyers all shared. 
That the blackmailers should be prosecuted, and 


is settled have been mistaken. 


not the law-breaking saloons, is probably due to the © 
fact that in Pittsburg not one-fourth of those who 
applied for licenses were granted them, and conse- 
quently those who received them have been mak- 
ing enormous profits out of their monopoly. Their 
saloons, as was reported some time ago to this 
paper, are often so full that there is hardly stand- 
ing room. Of necessity, there is a popular preju- 
dice against making it a crime for one person to 
engage in a business from which another is making 
from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. Had the saloons | 
in Pittsburg been reduced by some principle of 
neighborhood option which would have required 
the signature of a majority of the residents to 
every license, or had they been shut out entirely 
from the residence portion of the city, the restric- 
tion might have been enforced. But the arbitrary 
reduction of the number of saloons from more than 
a thousand to less than ninety-three will be more 
difficult to maintain than their entire suppression. 
There is a popular sentiment against monopoly, 
and the sentiment is just. 


THE GREAT LONDON STRIKE. 


B Bene weeks ago we noted the striking increase of 
wages in Great Britain during the last few years, 
and especially during the present year. The miners 
in several counties had struck for an advance of 
twenty per cent. in their wages, and, as a result of 
arbitration, the demand was granted them. This 
success has been followed by a strike of the London 
dock laborers and of their fellows in associated 
trades. A monster meeting of strikers was held | 
in Hyde Park Saturday, in which 150,000 persons 
took part. These dock laborers number about 
seven thousand. The dock company receives for 
the unloading of shipping two shillings—forty-eight 
cents—an hour. Of this, something like tenpence is 
paid to the contractors. The laborers receive five- 
pence. The strike is for an advance in wages of a 
penny an hour, and for the doing away with the 
middlemen (“sweaters’’). The company claims to 
have a hundred millions invested in these docks, 
and, further, claims, of course, that the investment 
is not a profitable one. Yet four per cent. on a 
hundred millions is four. millions, which is more 
than double the wages of all the laborers. The 
London press is, without exception, against the 
company. The strikers, who with their associates 
now number over a hundred thousand men, have 
another advantage very rare in this country—their 
leader, John Burns, who is thoroughly trusted by 
themselves and respected by their opponents as a 
man of ability and sincerity. He has a difficult 
work before him in preventing the hundred thou- 
sand strikers from rioting, for the disciplined trade- 
unionists are a small minority in the multitude. 
The multitude of strikers, moreover, is likely to be 
joined by an equally great one of the unemployed 
and half-employed who are such through lack of 
the character to make them reliable workmen. If 
the strike succeeds, it will be a great victory for the 
English working people, and at the same time will 
reflect credit upon the broad-minded way in which 
the upper classes in England are coming to look 
upon social reforms. Twenty years ago trade- 
unionists were more bitterly denounced in England 
than they are to-day in America. 

It is evident that those who have imagined that 
the era of strikes is past and that the labor question 
They do not read 
aright the “signs of the times.” It is true that 
there was a brief period during which strikes were 
an epidemic ; they became contagious, and were in 
some instances undertaken in a mere wanton en 
deavor to try conclusions as to strength; in more, 
arose under the impulse of selfish leaders who de- 
sired to show their authority and generally succeeded 
in losing what authority they had; and in stilla larger 
number of instances were not wholly without cause, 
but upon cause quite inadequate to justify an appeal 
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to war. This period of epidemic we may hope is 
past and will notreturn. But the discontent among 
hand-workers is not at an end, nor are the causes 
for it removed, nor is the issue between laborers 
and capitalists settled. That issue does not merely 
concern rates of wages. ‘The capitalist looks upon 
himself as a master who employs labor; if the 
laborer does not like the rate of wages or the terms 
of employment, he can leave the job alone and go 
somewhere else. The laborers are gradually com- 
ing to believe that they are partners with the cap- 
italist in industrial enterprises, and as such are 
entitled to a share in the profits and a voice in the 
control of the world’s industries. This is a radical 
issue, and must be settled definitely one way or 
the other before the labor question is settled. 
- We have no doubt that the laborers are right, and 
that we are passing from an era of “ bossism,” 
with the ownership, control, and profits of the 
world’s industries in the hands of a few masters 
who pay wages to many workmen, to an era of 
industrial partnership, the features of which, as 
finally to be established, no one is prophetic enough 
to correctly describe. Profit-sharing, co-operation, 
State socialism, are all likely to be incorporated in 
it. The “sliding scale” adopted as the result of 
the threatened strike in the iron industry in this 
country is a form of profit-sharing. Every rail- 
road strike of considerable proportions gives im- 
pulse to the demand for State Boards of Railroad 
Commissioners with power to adjust questions at 
issue between railroad corporations and their men— 
which is one form of State socialism. The courts 
established in Ireland to determine the question of 
rent between landlord and tenant mark another step 
toward State socialism. And the present strike in 
London has given emphasis to a public demand for 
the abolition of the private dock system and the 
establishment in its place of municipal,or govern- 
mental control of the docks—which is still a third 
phase of State socialism. Whether we like it or 
not, we are moving away from capitalistic despot- 
ism toward industrial democracy ; and every great 
strike gives the movement a new impulse. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


W* published last week some letters in reply 
to a question proposed in an editorial of 
The Christian Union of August 15, presenting in a 
practical and concrete form a certain phase of 
Henry George’s theory. We publish this week 
two further letters on the same subject, one es- 
pecially noteworthy from Professor Clark, of Smith 
College. This letter is more significant because it 
‘comes from one who is well known to be in sym- 
pathy with the new school of political economy, 
and not to be frightened by the epithet “ social- 
istic.” We published “ A Practical Question,” not 
for the purpose of expressing by indirection our 
own views (for we are not accustomed to use indi- 
rection in their expression), but to elicit varying 
opinions on this subject, in the general faith that 
out of such discussion the truth would more clearly 
appear. Without attempting to compact into a 
column a complete statement of the principles of 
ethies applicable to the land question, we state here 
briefly the principles which we think must be 
evoked to answer our own inquiry. 

Industry is the basis of ownership. Every man 
has a natural right, as against all other men, to 
what he has himself produced by labor, whether of 
hand or of brain. No man and no collection of 
men has a right to take this away from him with- 
out giving him compensation therefor. It may be 
taken without his consent, as in taxes, but not 
without giving him an equivalent, as, for example, 
in governmental protection. Those values which 


are not the product of industry inherently and 
originally belonged, not to the individual, but to 
the race, or to that portion of the race who could 
make them available—that is, to the community. 


so to do. 
and of set purpose, as it has done, for example, in 


Sunlight, air, water, the forces of nature, the soil 
and its contents, are among the matters which man 
has not produced by his industry, and which, there- 
fore, man cannot claim by original and natural 
right to possess against other men. 

He who believes, in any sense, in the authority 
of the Bible upon ethical questions will find some 
incidental confirmation of this statement in the 
Bible, specifically in the principle incorporated in 
the Mosaic laws, that the land belonged, not to 
individuals, but to God—that is, to the theocracy, 
or the government which was a government of 
God. The student of political economy will find 
some confirmation of this statement in the right 
of eminent domain recognized in all civilized 
governments; in our patent laws, which allow 
to the discoverer and applier of a new natural 
force the profit of its use only for a little time, 
after which such new use becomes a public prop- 
erty; and in the history of land tenure, which 
demonstrates that the original ownership of land 
in primitive communities was a common owner- 
ship. | 

But the community owning the land has a right to 
make such use of the land as it thinks best for the 
common welfare. If it chooses to divide the land 
among individuals, believing that individual owner- 
ship is better for the common weal, it has a right 
It may do this consciously, deliberately, 


this country by Homestead legislation; or it may 
do this without deliberation, unconsciously, and by 
acquiescence, as it has done in this country by the 
whole course of its political history. In either case 
those persons who have exchanged the products of 
their labor, which were their property, for land 
which the community has, directly or indirectly, 
given them in exchange therefor, have a title to 
the land which the community has no right to 
destroy without giving an equivalent therefor. To 
destroy this title, to take away this land which has 
been purchased in good faith, and in trust and con- 
fidence in the honor and integrity of the community, 
would be, in our judgment, little better than a form 
of robbery; nor can such wholesale confiscation be 
justified by an imaginary parallel to the emancipa- 
tion of slaves without compensation. Private own- 
ership of man so violates the inherent sense of 
right and wrong, is so monstrous a sin against the 
universal conscience, that no so-called owner pos- 
sesses any right, by any deed of sale which can be 
given him ; but there is no such inherent and abso- 
lute iniquity in the ownership of land, so that the 
buyer of a lot or a farm is like the purchaser of 
stolen goods, buying at his own risk. The great 
mass of the American people have acted on the 
assumption that the community believes individual 
ownership of land to be better for the All than 
communal ownership. A large proportion of the 
hard-earned savings of industry have been invested 
upon this public faith in public honor; not only 
the earnings directly expended in the purchase of 
land, but also those intrusted to the savings banks, 
the life insurance companies, the trust companies, 
and even a large proportion of those invested in 
various forms of trade and commerce. Suddenly, 
without notice and without rendering any equiva- 
lent, to take away from the owners this property, 
for which they have given the products of their 
industry, would be an act wholly indefensible. It 
would destroy the foundations of trust and confi- 
dence on which modern governments and modern 
civilization are built. 

Nor can it be replied that if the community un- 
dertake to make compensation to land-owners, it 
ought also to make compensation to the landless, 
because the latter have been unjustly despoiled of 
the land. In fact, to a large extent, the land-own- 
ers, at least in this country—if we include in that 
category the owners of deposits in savings banks 
secured by mortgage on land—are men who have 
saved their earnings, and the landless are men who 


man’s capacity and the work he is to do. 


have spent their earnings. It is not just that the 
men who have eaten their cake should take the 
eake of those who have saved their portion, and 
thus both eat their cake and have it. It is true 
that in many instances the landless are so, not be- 
cause of individual thriftlessness, but because of 
deep-seated and long-continued social injustice. 
But all social injustices cannot be cured at once, 
nor all the results of social injustice expiated or 
undone; still less is it right to inflict a wrong 
upon honest men to-day because other honest men 
are suffering from wrongs perpetrated by society 
in the past. It cannot be right for society to de- 
spoil A of his hard-earned savings because it has 
by injustice made it impossible for B to save any- 
thing from his earnings. Perpetrating a wrong on 
A is not the way to right a wrong heretofore perpe- 
trated on B. 

It is not so clear, however, that every man is 
entitled to a permanent ownership even in the 
products of his own industry. ‘ We brought noth- 
ing into this world, and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out.’’ It may be fairly questioned 
whether the absolute right of ownership extends 
for any man beyond the grave. At all events, 
government has, without serious moral objection, 
limited the right of control. In most, if not in all, 
the States of this Union that right is not allowed 
to exist for more than two lives after the owner’s 
death. It would, then, be quite possible for the 
State, acting upon this principle, and giving ade- 
quate notice, to resume its sovereign right in the 
soil. What that adequate notice should be, how 
long a time should be allowed for the community 
to adjust itself to the new conditions, is a question 
we need not here consider. It must suffice to say 
that the community has a permanent right to the 
land and its products, but it has no right to take 
possession of them without full and complete recog- 
nition of the individual rights which, by its past 
course, it has practically guaranteed. 

Granting the right of the State to go back to 
communal ownership, or to establish its equiva- 
lent by a tax equal to the annual value of the 
land as unimproved, it still remains a question 
whether communal ownership in any form is for 
the common welfare. We think that history has 
abundantly demonstrated that individual owner- 
ship, as in America, benefits the All far better 
than communal ownership, as in India, or as in our 
own Indian Reservations. Whether the prosperity 
of the people would be, on the whole, promoted by 
the State taking advantage of its right and levying 
all the taxes upon land, after adequate notice, 
or with proper provision for compensation, is a 
question in economics, not in morals; and all that 
we attempt to do, in this article, is to prepare the 
way for its consideration by making clear the 
moral principle involved. For moral principles 
always take precedence of economic questions. 


EARN YOUR SUCCESS. | 


6 = of the most futile things in life is the at- 

tempt to make men fill places for which they 
are not fitted, or to do work to which they are not 
equal. There are few things which cause so much 
disappointment and general irritation as the mis- 
taken acts of friendship which push a man higher 
than he can stand, and, in a blind desire to serve 
him, load him down with responsibilities which he 
cannot bear. A true friendship is always wise and 
candid. It recognizes the limitations of one whom 
it would aid, and does not endeavor to pass over 
those limitations and set at naught that general 
law of life which creates an affinity between a 
There 
is, in fact, very little which friendship can do for 
a man beyond securing him a good opportunity ; 
it cannot, with the best intentions and the utmost 
zeal, make him equal to the opportunity. Friend- 
ship stands at the door and holds it open, but it 
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cannot make him who enters at home in a new 
place unless there is that within himself which 
makes it possible for him to adapt himself to his 
new surroundings. There are a great many men 
who seem to think that by the assistance of their 
friends all things are possible to them, and who 
hold their friends responsible for their failure to 
secure the places and emoluments which they be- 
lieve are their due. Such persons are entirely 
ignorant of that great law of life which imposes 
upon each man the necessity of working out his 
own salvation. Character can never be formed by 
deputy, nor can great works be done, great respon- 
sibilities met, and great results realized, by delega- 
tion to another. For our opportunities we may 
well look to our friends ; for our successful dealing 
with our opportunities we must look only to our- 
selves. Friendship can put a man in the right 
place and give him the proper tools, but it cannot 
direct his work, nor can it bring out the skill 
which nature has denied or which inefficiency has 
refused to acquire. 

There is a broad justice running through life 
which is only the more apparent because one some- 
times finds exceptions toit. Asarule, men achieve 
the success which they deserve, and obtain the 
places for which they are fitted. There are some 
who, by the accidents of the time in which they 
live, are thwarted of results which might properly 
have been theirs under more favorable condi- 
tions; but the great majority of those who fail are 
responsible for their failures. Their intentions may 
have been good, but they have lacked either the 
wise discernment of their duties or the resolute 
industry which turns opportunity into achievement. 
A Napoleon without social or political backing will 
somehow come to the head of the army and will 
use it as if it were a part of himself; a McClellan, 
with the best intentions in the world and the most 
sincere patriotism, when an army is placed at his 
hand and every possible instrument of success put 
into his hand, wil! remain paralyzed and, to a 
large degree, impotent. He has the opportunity, 
but it is too great for him, and in the light of 
history it is seen to be a misfortune that he was 
advanced to a place which he could not hold and 
from which he could’ not progress. All that we 
ean ask justly from our most devoted friends is that 
they shall help us to the possession of the things 
we need to work with. When they have done that, 
we can ask nothing more of them which they can 
wisely render to us. If we fail, the responsibility 
is upon us and not upon them. Neither their love, 
their services, nor their resources can fit us for posi- 
tions to which nature or our own inefficiency have 
not made us equal. It is easy tolay to oursouls the 
flattery of having been defeated by forces against 
which no human will could have striven success- 
fully, or to have been thwarted in our effort to 
work out whatever is in us by lack of opportunities ; 
but if we analyze the causes of our failure honestly, 
we shall generally find that they have been due to 
some defect in ourselves—a defect which could not 
have been remedied by all the friendship and co- 
operation in the world, and a defect which ought not 
to have been remedied by any one but ourselves. 
There is a fundamental immorality in the attain- 
ment of success for which a man has not striven; 
there is an element of falsehood in the holding of a 
place which has not come to one as a recognition 
of his ability to fill it. Better a thousand times 
obscurity and humble work than prominence or 
opulence gained by accident or secured by favor. 
There is a kind of aid which it is immoral for a 
friend to give and equally immoral! for another to 
receive: it is the aid which takes the place of some 
work we ought to have done, some energy we ought 
to have put forth, some strength and power of 
character we ought to have attained. No success 
is real or lasting or worth having which does not 
come as the outward recognition of some inward 
quality by the man who achieves it. 


‘““PARSIFAL” AT BAYREUTH. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE fair Bavarian land was never more beautiful 
than in these midsummer days when it lies like a 
garden perfectly ordered and responding to the hus- 
bandman with widespread fertility. The ‘fields, undis- 
figured by fences, stretch away to the wooded hills, 
dotted here and there by quaint, red-roofed villages. 
One never tires of a landscape to which human skill 
and carefully directed labor have so long and so intel- 
ligently co-operated with nature. In such a country, 
whence all disorder and uncouthness of structure or 
labor seem to be banished, it was fitting that Wagner 
should build the home of the noblest representations 
which the stage offers in our day—representations in- 
spired by and rendered for art’s sake alone. The old 
town of Bayreuth is remote enough and quaint enough 
to break one’s associations with the modern world and 
make him receptive of other and very different influ- 
ences. ‘To the lovers of German literature the place 
has long been familiar in imagination, for here lived 
and wrote Jean Paul Richter, one of the most original 
and distinctively German minds of the modern age. 
The idyllic picture which he has given of his boyhood, 
with its perfect simplicity and sincerity, its deep and 
brooding thoughtfulness, its inspirations of the dawn 
and its tender outflow of the imagination at sunset, 
comes back to one here with peculiar reality; in such 
a place as this, so remote from the stir of European 
life, one might dream unbrokenly and find the ideal no 
unattainable vision. 


* 


| 
It is remarkable that Bayreuth should have bee 


the chosen home of another man of genius as individ- 
ual, as separate and apart from the general life of his 
time,as Richter himself. Of the prodigious intellectual 
force of Wagner, manifested in so many ways, there is 
no space to speak here ; but whatever may be said of 
his work, it must be conceded that, like ‘Jean Paul, he 
was unique. (n these festival days Bayreuth loses its 
placid quietude, so vast is the influx of strangers from 
all parts of Europe and from America. The capacity 
of the town is strained to its utmost to find room for 
its unwonted population, and those who come late must 
take what they can get. In the Hotel zum Goldnen 
Anker I noticed above a small box the words “ Fiir die 
Armen;” contrasting the prices asked with the accom- 
modation afforded and table spread, I could not help 
thinking that a free translation of these insinuating 
words would read, “ For the guests of this hotel.”” And 
even in this remote Bavarian town the speculative 
spirit has found its way; I was offered by a round-faced, 
guileless-looking Bavarian girl a ticket to the perform- 
ance of “ Parsifal ” for the modest sum of fifty marks, 
the same ticket costing at the office of the Theater 
twenty marks! But these are the minor incidents of 
an experience for which one would willingly pay a 
large percentage of discomfort. | | 
| | 
The Theater stands on an elevation half a mile from 
the town, and is reached by a long and beautifully 
shaded avenue. The performances begin at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, but an hour earlier the throng 
has already begun to pour out of the town. There is 
an unbroken procession of pedestrians on the walk and 
an unbroken line of carriages in the road, the drivers 
enlivening their slow progress with incessant cracking 
of the whip. Arriving at the Theater, the crowd of 
seventeen or eighteen hundred people stroll about 
the open space in front, whence there is a lovely 
view of the town and the hills which encircle it, or 
through the walks and drives laid out in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. When the second fanfare of trumpets is 
blown from the porch of the Theater, everybody finds 
his seat, and remains standing. It is an audience to 
be remembered ; largely German, with some French, 
Italian, and English, and a few American faces. Such 
a concourse of masters, students, and lovers of music 
never gathers elsewhere ; and the singers know that 
they are singing to all Europe. When the lights are 
turned down everybody is instantly seated, and perfect 
silence reigns in the darkened Theater. Curiously 
enough, there is no coughing—which shows how per- 
fectly people can control themselves when absorbed in 
some great interest. The slightest noise here would be 
hushed by a storm of hisses. In a moment the first 
faint notes of the orchestra are heard, and before the 
curtains have parted the spirit of the place and the 
hour has taken possession of every auditor. From 
the first note on the stage to the end of the act nothing 


\ 


exists but the world of action and music which the 
great composer has created; there is no longer any 
audience ; it is silent, hidden, dissolved in the darkness 
into individual souls, each absorbed in that which 
moves before it like the realization of its deepest 
thoughts and its most elevated dreams. “ Parsifal ” 
has been so often described, and demands for adequate 
treatment so much musical knowledge, that I do not 
venture to repeat a story more than once splendidly 
told. I venture to recall only some personal impres- 
sions of an experience which can never be conveyed to 
another with adequate completeness. 
| 

It was fitting that Wagner should close his life-work 
with a masterpiece which touches with a sure hand the 
deepest life of men, and, by its profound ethical truth 
no less than by its marvelous beauty, appeals to the 
very highest emotions. Never, surely, have the tran- 
sition of innocence into knowledge through searching 
experience, the transformation of sin into purity 
through service and self-surrender, been translated to 
the eye and the ear with more masterly insight or with 
more profound and touching tenderness. One is guilty 
of no sudden violence of thought when, in the last 
scene, as Parsifal stands holding the glowing cup in his 
hands, the center of a sacred halo, he sees before him, 
not so much the man who has been tried and defeated 
and yet has overcome, as the Christ himself, healing 
all infirmities and lifting even the temptress with 
him into that sacred and eternal victory. It is not a 
piece of acting that one sees at Bayreuth, it is a great 
reality ; not a vision of art, but a deep glimpse of life. 
Both acting and singing were beyond praise ; they 
came so near the highest standards that between them 
was no room for measurement. Who that has seen 
the marvelous scene near the close, where Kundry 
washes the feet of Parsifal and dries them with the 
hairs of her head, will ever again read that story else- 


where without feeling that he has witnessed it ? 


* 
* 


It would break the charm of a priceless impression 
to describe the setting of this noble drama ; the beauty 
of the chapel in which the Grail is enshrined ; the 
loveliness of the enchanted garden which turns sud- 
denly to faded flowers at the sign of Parsifal’s spear ; 
or that wonderful moment when, in the darkness of 
chapel and auditorium alike, choir answering to choir, 
the Grail suddenly glows like a splendid gem and 
irradiates the kneeling knights and the vaulted arches 
with supernal splendor. Nor can one stop to anaiyze 
the singing or the acting of Materna, Van Dyck, and 
Perron ; the impression is too precious to be touched 
critically. Let it remain one of those experiences 
which one rejoices simply to have possessed. It was 
half-past nine when the curtains closed on the last 
scene, and we came out to find Bayreuth and the en- 
circling hills touched by a light which seemed to stream 
from another sphere than ours. H. W. M. 

BAYREUTH, August 12. 


“A PRACTICAL QUESTION” AGAIN.’ 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Bow discussion concerning the right of the 
Stardard Oil Company to its lands involves the 
rights of all owners of real property. God made 
all land for the benefit of collective humanity, and 
if on this particular ground the property of one 
owner may be taken by the State, that of any other 
owner may be so taken. I accept, however, for the 
moment, the terms of the problem as stated, and 
will speak of the rights of the corporation named 
in the illustration. 

Using the Yankee privilege of putting the answer 
to a question in the interrogative form, [ would ask 
who established the institution of private ownership 
of land? Was it the Standard Oil Company, or any 
of the individual owners from whom it derived its 
titles? Was it all such owners acting in concert? 
Did any person or persons wrest or filch these posses- 
sions from the State? Was it not the free act of 
the nation in its organic entirety that made prop- 
erty in land a permanent institution ? 

In whose interest did the nation act in establish- 
ing this system? Was the State self-sacrificing ° 
Did it have in mind the interests of the Standard 
Oil Company, or those of the individuals who pre- 
ceded it in the line of succession? Did it have in 
mind the fortunes of any class, however great? 
Did not the State act simply in its own interest ? 


1See editorial comment on this discussion in another 
column' 
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The land of the United States was once formally 
vested in the nation as a whole; it was held in 
trust for the people by their representatives who 
constituted the Government. Practically all Amer- 
ica was once government land ; and when parts of 
it were alienated, the acts of cession were in the 
interest, not of the recipients, but of the nation 
itself. They were wholly in accordance with the 
wish of the people. In establishing the general 
system of private ownership of land the State was 
carrying out, according to its own best judgment, 
the purpose of Providence in creating land for the 
benefit of mankind. God gave this part of the 
earth to the American nation ; and that nation then 
used the gift, according to the best light that it had, 
by dividing the land among private owners. The 
people of America authorized their Government to 
say to the men of all civilized countries, ‘Come 
and join us. Strengthen us by your presence and 
your energy. You demand an inducement, and 
we will give it: you shall have land in fee simple. 
It shall be your property to have and to hold, and 
it shall be the property of your heirs after you.” 
When a State has held land and in tts own interest 
has relinquished it, does it continue to hold it as 
before? May it take it from the recipients with- 
out compensation ? 

There is another and a more important considera- 
tion. The State, in its own interest, has established 
not only the system of private ownership of land, 
but the further system of free sales. It has caused 
titles to be registered, and enabled the transfer of 
land from one man to another to be made easily 
and cheaply. There was a profound policy behind 
this action, and very far-reaching obligations were 
incurred by it. It has had the effect of diffusing 
throughout the entire community the benefits of 
landed property. It has been always possible in 
America to invest one’s savings in real estate; and 
this freedom of investment has preserved an equi- 
table balance of benefits between the holders of land 
and the holders of other forms of property. The 
workman who has earned and saved a little sum 
may invest it in land if he will, or, at his 
option, may give to it other forms of embodiment. 
If he elects to invest it in these other ways, it is 
an indication that, in his judgment, they are better 
adapted for his purposes, and he is not likely to 
think that the State or the landholder has wronged 
him. Freedom of competition tends to make all 
open investments equally. advantageous. It pre- 
eludes land monopoly. 

The duty of a government in respect to property 
is that of protecting, not concrete things, but 
values. Aman has a right to the value that bis 
labor creates. The particular things that he makes 
he neither keeps nor desires to keep. The shoe- 
maker parts with shoes, the tailor with coats, and 
the farmer with produce. Not one of them ex- 
pects or wishes again to see the particular con- 
erete thing that he has made or raised. None 
of them will ever ask the State to trace and 
restore the property in its original form ; what they 
want is its value. They demand the quantity of 
essential wealth that they have created, and the 
State will try to see that they get it. 

In like manner the State protects men’s accumu- 
lated wealth, not en nature, but en valeur ; not in 
form, but in essence or value; it sees to it that 
the guantum of wealth that a man has saved shall, 
if possible, be secured to him. If, in the interest 
of general equity, the State has invited a workman 
“to invest his savings in land, it should—and there 
is little doubt that it will—see to it that the essen- 
tial property thus embodied shall not be taken 
away. It may take the land itself freely, if a pub- 
lic necessity requires it; but it will and should pay 
for what it takes. It will not wrest from the man 
the value that he has accumulated. 

In any continued discussion of the land question 
I should object to the selection of the Standard Oil 
Company as a typical holder. Not only does such 
an illustration place on the defenders of the essen- 
tial rights of landed property the burden of plead- 
ing for a somewhat odious corporation, but it tends 
to confuse the question at issue. The illegitimate 
gains of this company are made independently of 
the fact that they own a quantity of oil land. There 
may be reasons for abridging the present privileges 
of this corporation in ways that might incidentally 
involve the taking of their lands, though not with- 
out compensation. It may, moreover, at some time 
be the pleasure of the people, in granting titles to 
land, to reserve for the public such uses of it as 
consist in extracting oil or gas from hidden reser- 
voirs beneath the surface. They may prefer that 
mining should be conducted by the Government. 


The prospect of such changes is a matter of specu- 
lation ; present rights grow out of the present sys- 
tem of granting land “ with all its appurtenances.” 
The considerations adduced in your article are gen- 
eral, and apply to all kinds of land and to all 
classes of owners. 


There is, indeed, much in the truth that God 


created the earth for the benefit of mankind. An 
endless succession of reforms is involved in this fact. 
Any system that becomes injurious to mankind may 


be abolished, but this may be done without seizing 


values that have been earned andinvested. It may 
be done without confiscation. The Creator at least 
does not overvalue what is material and undervalue 
what is moral; he would not have a nation blight 
its character for the sake of a material benefit. He 
has not created land as a prize for iniquity. Let 


-us be land reformers indeed. Let us be reform- 


ers in every other sphere; but let us not think it is 

God’s plan that we are carrying out if we begin by 

being spoilers. J. B. CLARK. 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


ANOTHER CASE. 


In reply to your “ practical question,” I would ask if 
it is true that the Standard Oil Company is to any great 
extent owner of oil wells. You can doubtless find out at 
26 Broadway. You will find, I think, that they are 
transporters and refiners, just as the sugar refiners, and 
not planters, control the Sugar Trust. So let us change 
the illustration a little. Take some mine, say the 
Calumet and Hecla. The par value of their shares is 
but a ninth of the present value, and the assessments— 
money actually paid in—were about half that. The 
stockholders have been paid in dividends over and over 
again—those, that is, that have held them from the 
beginning. The copper that is there belonging by 
God’s appointment to his children (but to how many of 
them—the upper peninsula, or the whole State, or the 
Nation, or the world ? for Lake copper is sent all over 
the world), the actual value of improvements being 
small compared with present value of stock, if your 
principle was applied, all those who have “ bought in ” 
in the last fifteen years would suffer. Or, to change 
the illustration one step further: Out West a mining 
claim follows the lode down indefinitely, no matter 
whose land it passes under. Here in Michigan the sur- 
face owner owns all under him, and the Tamarack 
mine has cut into the Calumet lode, where it passes 
under the Tamarack’s surface, by sinking a deep 
vertical shaft. Would it now be fair for Michigan 
to adopt Western mining law and thus wipe out the 
value of the Tamarack property ? Why, then, should 
it wipe them both out? I believe in that much 
abused term, “ vested rights,” when those vested rights 


have (1) been acquired with public consent, (2) used. 


legally, (3) and are not of direct public detriment. If we 
will, as suggests ““The Dawn,” make public future mines, 
cease to give into private hands the land the State now 
has, and let our joint stock companies be governed as 
our cities or co-operative societies are, not by “lots ” or 
shares, but by individual votes, and allow any one to 
use a patent on payment of just royalty—for monopolies 
are hedged about with patents more than many know— 
we can afford to let the oil wells and mines go fora 
time. ALFRED C, LANE. 
HovaeutTon, Mich. 


A TRAMP IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


By Henry H. Moore. 
EDESTRIANISM in the Adirondacks cannot 


be said to be, as yet, fashionable, nor even 
popular. While tramping is, in the writer's 
opinion, for the man who needs fresh air and exer- 
cise rather than inaction, undoubtedly the most 
healthful and pleasurable method of using a short 
vacation, there is too much muscle-work and too 
little social distinction about it to please the average 
vacationist. A great many city people experience 
an unwonted sensation of aristocratic placidity and 
supercilious satisfaction while rolling in their car- 
riage o’er the turnpike road, even though the car- 
riage be but the boarding-house carryall; and this 
sensation is heightened when they see beneath them 
others of their kind getting over the ground with 
their own legs. While this feeling persists, and 
with it too often an apathy to the distinctive ele- 
ments of the country and a passion for those of the 
town, pedestrianism is likely to remain the privilege 
of the independent few. But the Adirondack 
Mountains are not the ideal region for the pedes- 
trian as such. In the backwoods the roads are 
often bad, and sometimes degenerate into mere 
trails which can be followed only by the resident or 
“guide,” there are scarcely any signboards to di- 
rect the doubtful traveler, houses are scarce, and 
the hotels are high-priced. But by keeping on the 
outskirts of the deep woods one is assured of toler- 
able roads and can usually guide himself, and by 
climbing one or two of the great peaks he can see 
most of the salient points of this beautiful and 


famous region in a comparatively short time and 


without great expense. 

But “ Halt!” cries the long-suffering and no 
longer gentle reader of the summer excursionist’s 
experiences and reflections; “do you seriously 
expect me to read an article about this Adiron- 
dack region, which is so near New York that 
everybody who goes anywhere or reads anything 
has been there, or has read all about it from 
the pen of some one else who has been there? 
Have I not read Adirondack Murray, and who 
shall speak after the king? Have I not reveled in 
the lush English of the railway guide-book, and 
shall I say that I know not yet the Adirondacks ?” 
But perhaps, after all, the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen have never seen the North Woods; the 
railway officials do not always look as sharply after 
the accuracy of their descriptive literature as they 
do after their dividends; and as to the famous 
book about the mountains, the remark of one of 
the mountaineers about it is pertinent. ‘“ The big- 
gest boom we ever had,” he said, “was the year 
after Murray’s book came out, when everybody 
came up into these mountings to see the wonders he 
told of, and anybody ’t knew the way across the 
road could hire out fer a guide. That’s what we 
call the ‘ Murray rush ;’ and it hurt us more’n it 
helped us, the people was so disappointed with 
what there reely is to see here.” So perhaps 
there really is some excuse for a plain, unvarnished 
tale of personal experience. | 

Entering the mountains by one of the great 
gateways to the Adirondacks, that from Westport 
via Elizabethtown to Keene Valley, we are in a 
place of quiet and serene beauty, with fine outlooks 
to the south especially, where the great blue sum- 
mits of the mountains near “ Beede’s” are seen, 
and through which the as yet quiet stream of the 
Ausable is struggling to acquire the dignity of the 
term river. Here is a scant population of farmers 
for permanent residents, and a goodly number of mi- 
gratory visitors, some of whom have built cottages for 
themselves, and others of whom have settled upon 
the farmers in virtue of an equivalent duly ren- 
dered. The farmers generally seem to find the 
summer visitors their best field for cultivation ; 
and, truth to tell, they make the crop pay well. 
The whole-souled, free-handed, hospitable son of 
the soil is seldom met here, for between the miserly 
soil and the prodigal visitor the temptation to 
make the most of the latter has been too strong for 
the farmer to resist, and hence he sometimes ap- 
pears at a disadvantage to the wayfarer. In the 
precincts of these great mountains one expects to 
find only great-souled men, and is therefore some- 
what taken aback when nature produces a specimen 
who charges five cents a gill for milk! However, 
one doesn’t go out of town to see people, but to see 
the country. ‘Taking Keene Valley as headquarters 
for a few days, various interesting excursions are 
made. When the reader follows us in these ex- 
cursions, may he be fortunate in finding here, as 
we did, a well-informed, well-disposed friend, with 
an artist’s eye and a poet's enthusiasm, to guide 
him to the places most picturesque—if one must 
make selections in this place where all is beautiful.- 
One day we go tothe Ausable Lakes. These lakes, 
the source of the river whose name they bear, now 
form part of a corporation reserve, and are reached 
by a fine road which is a joy to the heart of the 
pedestrian, both for its walkableness and its sylvan 
beauty. Who that has seen it can forget the lovely 
Lower Lake, narrow and curved, and shut in by 
steep, lofty mountain walls! The writer cannot ; 
nor can he forget the way the_genius of the place 
served him, showing a bright sky until the pedes- 
trians had launched their boat and pulled to the 
center, and then deluging with rain the hungry oc- 
cupants of the boat, and, worse still, their lunch, so 
that they had to dine on bread and water—mixed ! 

Another excursion, in an opposite direction, was 
to Hurricane Mountain. Not one of the highest of 
the Adirondacks, but-isolated and so commanding 
a fine view, this peak is not ascended as often as it 
ought to be; indeed, we were the first visitors of 
the year. The “trail” begins at the farm of one ~ 
of the head-masters of the late Concord School, 
who has gathered a “remnant” of philosophers of 
both sexes, and come up here to worship the ideal 
and study the Ros—icrucians ?—no. Rusmini. The 
Tramp is not sure of his ground when it comes to 
metaphysics, so he will at once get down to that 
other ground with which he is more familiar— 
though he has hard work to get the Other Tramp 
away from the cloudland into which he was being 
floated. After all, these mystics who seek to live 
in the spirit are setting their neighbors a fine ex-. 
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ample, in their enthusiastic appreciation of the 
beauty of surroundings which custom does not make 
common to them, and their buoyancy of spirit over 
the disagreeable phases of this sort of co-operative, 
“Brook Farm” life. In spite of the terrors of 
metaphysical terminology, they evidently find life 
well worth living—especially the leader, who, in 
his knickerbockers and flannel shirt, looks as jolly 
and hearty a rustic as ever escorted two tramps to 
the border of his domain! “As I told you, no- 
body’s been up Hurricane this year, and it’s impos- 
sible for you to get to the top,” was his parting 
injunction ; * but if we ever find you on the mount- 
ain, we ll give you decent burial.” But, by dint of 
much search for the trail, and after several mishaps, 
we did finally succeed in scrambling across the 
crags that cap the mountain, and thus proved the 
experiential philosophy superior to the intuitional. 
The view from Hurricane is picturesque rather 
than extensive. Nearly all the great summits of 
the Adirondacks are within easy view, and their 
knobbed and well-defined outlines, wood-crowned to 
the top, green in the foreground and an exquisite 
hazy blue in the distance, with a glimpse of Cham- 
plain on the one side and a glint of river on the 
other, and far off the soft grayish forms of the hills 
of Vermont orthe Western Adirondacks, overwhelm 
the mind with the tranquil beauty of the scene and 
forbid language. 

And now we're off for the John Brown Farm at 
North Elba. What a bracing, ozone-laden atmos- 
phere is this we find among these upper hills !—a 
little too suggestive of the thirty-below-zero weather 
of midwinter which we hear about as we pass 
through the little clearing which was given by Ger- 
rit Smith to John Brown for his colony of runaway 
slaves, long since abandoned to the more hardy 
natives who can endure such weather. And the 
farm! Did the stern old zealot have room in his 
breast for another enthusiasm besides that for his 
dark-skinned brother? For the man who selected 
this place for a homestead must have had an eye 
for the beautiful. On a high tableland near the 
loftiest of the Adirondacks, the eye never tires of 
the fine contours of these noble hills, and the wild 
woods around seem to symbolize the freedom for 
which John Brown laid down his life. And there 
in that little inclosure lie the bones of the uncom- 
promising old Puritan, whose soul shall go march- 
ing on in the hearts of liberty-lovers while appreci- 
ation of heroism lasts. The Other Tramp, who 
lived through the old anti-slavery days and was 
near to many of its leaders, reverently takes off his 
hat to the grand old soul whose body lies molder- 
ing under that tombstone, while the Tramp stands 
silently by. No so fit monument could art have 
devised as that great bowlder near his grave, with 
its eloquent inscription—* JoHN Brown. 1859.” 

‘We've only walked seven miles to-day,” said 
the Other Tramp ope evening as we sat on 
the hotel piazza, ‘‘and I feel the need of exer- 
cise.” ‘The remark, made in all seriousness, shows 
how easily one gets accustomed to walking twenty 
or more miles a day in the country. In town, if 
either of us had walked seven miles of a morning, 
we should have felt used up, or at least have been 
inclined to boast of the long walk. But this in- 
vigorating air, and wholesome sunshine, and good 
food eaten with a keen appetite, make walking a 
delight and not a drudgery. We relish our walk 
as much as we do our dinner, and our dinner the 
better for our walk. But today we had an invita- 
tion to ride that we could not resist. A dainty lit- 
tle farmer’s daughter, with soft gray eyes and a 
sweet clear voice with a winning prolongation in 
it that could not be called a drawl, called to us from 
her seat in a two-horse wagon, ‘“ Would you like a 
ride?” Looking around to see if the little maid 
had no guardian, we were reassured by the sight 
of her parents in a light wagon—and we rode. 
For ten miles or more we were entertained by the 
artless chat of the self-reliant little woman, who 
set us down finally at our destination for the day, 
having deprived us of our coveted walk, but leav- 
ing us, on the whole, much in her debt. For her 
sake we retract our hard words about the farmers 
into whose hands we fell. “A little leaven.” 

But there was no complaint of insufficient exer- 
cise after the ascent of Whiteface. This, perhaps 
the finest peak in the Adirondacks, in mountainous 
outline and in the view to be had from the summit, 
is nearly five thousand feet in height, and furnishes 
some pretty hard climbing. It is not an Alp, of 
course, but the last half-mile the path follows a 
“slide,” and walking up (and down) over the 
smooth granite and climbing the bowlders is suf- 
ficiently arduous to prevent ennui. From the huge 


rocks which lie scattered about the summit the view | 
is far-reaching and picturesque in the extreme. | 
Far to the north a shining rift in the horizon-line 
Eastward the Green Mount- 
ains show their gently undulating lines, with here 
| Until it reached a weird, unearthly pitch 
like Mansfield or Camel's Hump; and there is 

Champlain in almost its entire length, broken by 
islands or intervening heights which make it seem > 
a dozen beautiful far, far to the east we he, whose good right 
see a gray terrace-form which may be noble Moosi- | 


is the St. Lawrence. 


and there a broken mass towering above the level, 


lauke, of the White Mountains. South and west 
are the beautiful blue masses of the Adirondacks, 
the most striking being the asymmetrical but pict- 


uresque peak of McIntire. Here and there in the 
valleys are clearings, but most of the scene before 
us is of the untamed wilderness, penetrated only by 
the hunter or the woodsman, and some of it un-. 
touched by the latter, like the mountain on which 
we stand, in whose primeval woods still lurk the 
And, final and loveliest part 
of this gloriously beautiful view, scattered every-. 
where among the mountains are the glistening 
lakes, silver clasps holding the emerald and am- 
ethyst hills to the earth, and making the surround- 
ings of Whiteface unique in their peculiar beauty. 
Forty-three of these lakes were counted from our 
perch, and if the counter had not been a very 


deer and the bear. 


truthful person he would have counted sixty-five, 


for that is the number which some people say they 


have seen. But forty-three was enough to make 
the view from Whiteface, taken together with its 
other charms, rank first among the memories of 
this walk, and to make this the right place to stop, 


even though the trip included the Ausable Chasm 
and a sail on Lake Champlain. | 


THE DEAD-WATCH OF ST. SEVERINUS. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


ONG time had Severinus watched before | 
The bier of one who, best among his band | 

Of monks, had known and lived the rule divine 

Which to the North was brought from holy Rome. 

Silvinus was he named, erewhile on earth 

He, exiled, toiled, abiding patiently 

The summons home. Now three days since 

The call had come, and he was gone to God. 

Alone the Bishop chose to watch the dead, | 

And vigil kept for succor of his soul, | 

Wearing away the sleepless hours within - 

The somber shadows of Vienna’s Dome ; 

The office of the dead had strictly said, 

With psalms and lections nine and collects meet, 

Had trimmed the tapers tall beside the bier, © 

And now in silent prayer profound he lay | 

Outstretched upon the stone pave of the church. 

In that vast minster all alone was he, 

Naught living save the tabernacle’s Guest, | 

That Living Bread on the high altar throned, 

Before Whom burned the never-dying flame | 

Of altar lamp, hung from the groining high, © | 

Whose rosy glow scarce served to bring to sight | 


The spectral whiteness of that marble mount, 

The Gospel Sinai of love’s covenant. | 
On high the lofty vaulting dimly gleamed | 
With sapphire, gold, and many a precious stone, | 
Wrought by some cunning artist Byzantine, 

Mosaics mystic of the heavenly host, | 

In rings concentric round the King of kings _ 

Exalted high o’er worlds and stars and suns, | 

With orb and scepter, rainbow-throned, yet clad 

In all of linen, with red gold girt high 

And cope made pictured by the needle’s craft, 

His hair like whitest wool, His feet like brass 

Of finest grain, upon the sacred mount 

Whence flows the fourfold crystal stream of grace 
Which gladdens all the city of our God. | 

Now mighty angels, dim and indistinct, 

Seem, by the candle’s fitful flare, to start | 

Out from their golden backgrounds into life, © 

While lower yet, but lofty, on its beam | 

Uprose the great rood of our weal, wherefrom 

Looked down, with yearning love past all compare, 
The marréd face and hungering eyes of Christ 

On Severinus, prone, with arms outflung, 

A seeming shadow of the cross above 

Cast by the altar lamp upon the floor. 


Thus crawled the long, lone watches of the night 
Until the midmost hour ’twixt dark and dawn, 

When, through the shadowy aisles and long-drawn nave, 
There swept a wailing sound of mingled sighs 


And prayers, as thin, as ghostlike, as the lips 

Which breathed them, gone long since to small white 
dust 

Beneath the pond’rous tombs and in the crypt. 

It louder grew, and more intense with grief, 


Of sharp fine shrieks from pain not to be borne. 
The Bishop rose without a thought of fear, 


arm 
Had smitten oft the impious Arian Goth, 
Feel fear before the faithful of the Lord, 
And in the altar-Presence of his God! . 
He looked around, but nothing could discern 
Outside the hollow hemisphere of light 
Wherein he stood, which generated was 
By watchful flames on waxen columns set, 
Each one like pillar-saint, in prayer intent, 
With fervid zeal upborne, to free the soul 
Of him whose body lay beneath, from woe 
And torment of the gracious cleansing fire. 
Into the mind of Severinus came 
The sudden hope, born of an old desire, 
“* Mayhap to me some answer these will give 
To the deep questions that my mind oft vex. 
It may be God will let me lift the veil 
That hangs between the spirit-world and flesh.” 
Thus thinking, thus concludes he, and appeals : 
“Ye spirits, sighing yet not seen! ye dead, 
To whom life’s mystery is now made plain ! 
Speak, tell me, whence comes evil in this world 
That God called good? What are God’s ways 
And his predestination ? What the will 
Of man? Where bides his spirit in the frame 
Of flesh and blood ? Unveil before miue eyes 
The future of the mystic Spouse of Christ ! 
Shall she, like her Lord, taste death of shame, 
And hang upon a cross between two thieves, 
Lie hidden in the grave, then rise again 
And reign in glorious triumph evermore ?” 
His voice rang out in eager cry, and then 
He hearkened, long and tensely strained his ear 
To catch a whisper, but the empty dark 
Was barren now of sound or sight to him 
Who stood expectant. While thus pondering slow, 
Resolve to know grew fixed within his will, 
And, moving to the bier where lay his friend, 
The pall he lifted with a reverent hand 
From off the white and rigid face beneath 
That nevermore in cloister or in cell | 
Would greet his coming. Thus on him he called : 
“ Silvinus, I adjure thee by thy vow 
To me as abbot always to obey, 
Obey me now, here in this sacred spot, 
Where thou didst promise first before the Christ 
Who sitteth still upon his altar-throne, 
By his dread Presence, I adjure thee, speak, 


| Art thou in bliss or. woe—what is thy fate ?” 


The dead eyes slowly opened, and the dumb 
Lips spake, with far-off voice, as one in dreams : 
‘“‘ Ah, father, why call back my soul to earth, 

Or seek to know the hidden ways of God ? 

Were I to answer, you would know no more, 
For mortal speech is framed for things of time. 
You ask me if in pain or joy I bide; 

I cannot tell—this only understand, 

God’s Word, a two-edged sword, doth pierce me through 
With subtle fire, and sunder all my joints 
With anguish exquisite, beyond all tongues 
Totell. And yet, because I am aware 

It is Eternal Love, with joy I thrill, 

And answering love of ecstasy supreme. 

Stay me no longer, I must speed away 

To that glad pain.” The lips no longer move, 
The eyelids drop, and now the seal of Death 

Is once again, for aye, stamped on the face 
Which nevermore shall see the light of day. 
Thereat a joy, not free from fear and doubt, 

On Severinus fell, and, casting down 

His body on the chancel steps, he prayed, 

With tears and broken voice, that if perchance 
Presumption had been his sin, forgiveness might, 
By penance sore, be at the last obtained. 


Thus far the ancient legend, and no more 

Is given us, as if thereby to teach 

That, had we power, with mortal foot, to step 
Beyond the rim of sense that bounds this world 
Of lights and shades, to where the light-intense 
Knows naught of variation or degree, 

To eyes of flesh ’twould be a darkness blank. 


| 
| 
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A DECADE’S ART AT PARIS. 


By 


yy we except the art of Germany, the Paris Ex- 
position may be taken as a fair illustration of 
the tendencies of modern art; and since the open- 
ing there has been a sufficiently careful study of 
the Exposition to indicate the general character and 
direction of the art of to-day. The influence of 
Paris predominates, as might be expected, and we 
are told that fully half the artists represented in 
the sections of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, and Greece study and paint in Paris. Hol- 
land and Belgium are more independent, and Eng- 
lish art illustrates theories different from those of 
the French as regards both subject and technique. 
It is said that the English figure-painters show the 
influence of France and Italy. So far as Italy is 
concerned, this is doubtless true; but there is cer- 
tainly no Gallic flavoring in the art of the older 
painters like Faed and Frith, nor in that of many 
of the younger men. The Royal Academy pre- 
serves a character of its own which is quite distinct 
from the character of the Salon. Yet it is to be 
expected that the influence of a country like France, 
whose art is so firmly rooted and flourishing a 
growth, should overspread its neighbors. So far 
as our own art is concerned, the supremacy of 
French influence among our younger men is not to 
be questioned. The Exposition. therefore, presents 
itself in very large part as an illustration of French 
art and its influences. 

_ Thus, for the purpose of general study, our in- 
quiry limits itself to a consideration of the quality 
of modern French work in art. For nearly two 
centuries, as we know, the French Government has 
supported education in art with an interest and 
liberality unequaled in other countries. The Gov- 
ernment schools and museums represent a severe 
discipline which has become a tradition. It is 
this discipline which has produced such consum- 
mate craftsmen as Géréme and Meissonier in one 
class, and Bouguereau and the late Alexandre 
Cabanel in another. The academic art of France 
is an extraordinary illustration of scientific train- 
ing, but as a rule it represents a triumph of execu- 
tion devoid of genuine informing purpose or strong 
sensibility. Over against the academic painters 
we have seen various companies of rebels, led at 
one time by Regnault and Fortuny, at another by 
Bastien-Lepage or Manet, or Claude Monet. It 
is primarily the familiar division into radicals and 
conservatives ; but it is safe to make this general- 
ization, that on both .sides manner has been re- 
garded as more important than matter, and the 
French view of art has been, and is, essentially 
materialistic. 

The names of the French contributors to the 
Exposition confirm the opinions furnished us by 
critical visitors. ‘The “grand manner” in art is 
dead, and painters like Munkacsy seek to replace ‘it 
by theatrical work addressed to the eye, which has 
nothing more than a limited decorative value. 
Historical art of the highest class hardly exists. 
Religious art, still so called, is travestied either in 
“realistic”. genres or in perfunctory productions 
usually purely spectacular. The observer is forced 
to share the artist’s evident lack of belief in his 
subject. There are few respectable examples jof 
imaginative work either in the treatment of land- 


scape or the figure; that is, French landscape is | 


apt to be painted objectively according to the form- 
ula of a school, while, at the same time, the ren- 
dering of light and air and coloring as it appears 
in nature shows closer and more scientific observa- 
tion and a more frequent realization of truth, 
despite the eccentricities of extremists. The Ex- 
position offers no successors to the “men of 1830,” 
to landscape painters like Corot and Rousseau, and 
no such passionate genius as that of Delacroix is 
revealed among the painters of the figure. There 
is some noble decorative work to set against the 
vapid idyls and the perfunctory or vulgar paint- 
ing of the nude, often merely for the sake of nudity. 
That there should be so much good painting is in 
itself encouraging, and it is pleasant to know that 
some of our own artists hold their own, and that 
American art shows a great advance in technique. 
The Exposition proves again that France alone 
is able to produce so many examples of executive 
ability, but it also shows the emptiness of modern 
art as compared with the great schools of the past. 
Imagination, true sentiment, poetic feeling, are 
qualities usually looked for in vain. Even in tech- 


nique alone there are few signs of the noble draw- 
ing, the apt expression in line, the perfect com- 


mand of color—in short, the rare knowledge and 
mastery of materials—which appear in the work of 
the greater masters. As regards manner of ex- 
pression, there is an abundance of cleverness and 
chic, but when we look to the matter we find that 
the ‘‘message”’ of these artists is of the slightest. 
The dominant note is a somber realism. Pure 
beauty is disregarded. Of imagination there is 
little trace in the perfunctory essays offered as 
ideal subjects, and there are few examples of a 
serious guiding purpose. A century ago the Third 
Estate was rising to power, and art was reflecting 
the actual life of the people despite the aristocratic 
classicism of the schools. In the closing years of 
our own century we find the people again asserting 
themselves in art. Genre painting prevails. Fig- 
ure compositions offer scenes from the life about 
us, and often, in Paris, scenes from the hospital, 
prison, or court-room. In landscape painting there 
is the same tendency to the intime or familiar treat- 
ment, but here there has been some gain in the 
closer study of light and air. 

In pictorial art, as in poetry, therefore, we can 
recognize a higher average of executive ability. 
The number of clever or intelligent technicians is 
increasing, but the number is pitifully small of 
those who have anything to say in itself worth our 
hearing. ‘There are no signs of any light which is 
to dispel this twilight, and we must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with the gain in technical facility, 
and wait for an impulse which we cannot well de- 
fine. There was such an impulse in the first quar- 
ter of this century. A mere war is not enough, 
an outburst of patriotic feeling is not enough, 
as we have seen in France of recent years. Per- 
haps the recognition of the people in the art of the 
day is a prelude to a self-assertion on the part of 
European democracy which in turn will react upon 
art, and ennoble it by stimulating artists to deal 
with great principles and ideas, instead of the vul- 
gar details of low life or the horrors of the morgue. 


FARMING AND GARDENING: 
: THE HUMOROUS SIDE. 


By GEORGE J. MANSON. 


“ T SUPPOSE,” said Uncle Ike Smith, as he took his 

corn-cob pipe from his mouth and softly pressed 
down the tobacco in the bowl—* I suppose that city 
chaps, in their goin’s-on in the country, a-pleasurin’, 
a-gardenin’, and a-farmin’, yield more fun to the 
square inch to us dwellers in the rural districts 
than a first-class circus or the side-show men at a 
country fair.” 

I had asked the speaker what he thought of 
amateur farming and gardening by city men, and 
that was his response, uttered in a deliberate and 
decidedly authoritative manner. Uncle Ike Smith 
was a man about sixty years of age, a horny- 
handed son of the soil ; born in the country, always 
lived there; had visited New York at the time of 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition, had never been to 
town since, wasn’t sorry that he hadn’t; didn’t 
want to come, nohow; thought that travelin’ giner- 
ally was a fool’s paradise, and the more a man 
stuck to hum and ’tended to his own business the 
better off he would be. ‘ Farmers are like fowls,’ 
he said; “neither will get full crops without in- 
dustry.” 

I don’t know why he was called “ Uncle,” but 
every one seemed to address him by that title, and 
his oracular manner was by no means displeasing, 
for he was a good-natured old soul; and though he 
was full of prejudices which he took no pains to con- 
ceal, he was possessed of a great deal of good sound 
common sense. If he had one bad habit that was 
brought into prominence in his social relations, I 
should say it was the custom of asking conundrums, 
some of them of a very ancient date. As he very 
considerately, and with commendable promptness, 
always answered them himself, this was not so 
grave a fault as it might otherwise have been. 
He would ask, *“‘ Why cannot the proprietor of a 
forest fell his own timber? Because no one is 
allowed to cut his own deal.” This betrayed a 
knowledge of playing-cards; and it must be con- 
fessed that the old gentleman was fond of a quiet 
and solemn game of whist during the winter season, 
which was invariably played in the kitchen of his 
old-fashioned home, the participants being as 
mature, as conservative, but not as interesting as 
himself. Often have I heard him tell the company 


that a new milk cow was the stepmother to every 


man’s baby; that if brooks were what the poets 
called them, the most joyous thing in nature, they 


had no business to be murmuring; and to sum upa 
disquisition on the conditions of business success 
with the somewhat inelegant aphorism, “ Prosper- 
ity is generally based on knowledge and industry : 
the swine will get the most that nose most.” 

It was in a burst of confidence that he gave me, 
all too briefly, I think, his opinions on the relation 
of his metropolitan brothers to suburban life. 
“Mind you,” he continued, laying his cherished 
pipe aside for the moment—*“ mind you, I say 
nothin’ agin these young and old fellers that come 
to us from the banks, the hardware shop, the 
counting-house, and the law office, and tell us, or, I 
should say, show us, poor, benighted old farmers 


how we ought to run the agricultural affairs of the 


community—bless you, no, I wouldn’t harm a hair 
o’ their heads. I would say, with that feller in the 
play I once see, ‘Come on, come on; we can’t have 
too many 0’ ye,’ ‘cause ye all make business good ; 
ye circulate the money in the community; and, 
while we can quietly have the laugh on ye while 
ye are foolin’ around old Dame Natur’, we know 
that some o’ your cash will find its way to our 
pockets. 

‘“‘ T’ve seen a considerable number o’ these smart 
men from the big towns who have come to us full 
of farm projects, gardenin’ ideas, scientific agricult- 
ure, and so on, and who seem to want to take the 
country by storm as some of the castles used to be 
taken in the oiden times ; and, like some o’ the peo- 
ple in the castles, they sometimes fall back with a 
recoil. The difference between a country and a 
city greenhorn is that one would like to know every- 
thing and the other thinks he can tell him. 

‘* When a young fellow, or, for that matter, an 
old fellow, comes down here wearin’ one of them 
blazin’ coats and a cap with one of them cow-catchin’ 
brims pointing front and back, and starts in on 
farmin’ or gardenin’, I fancy that the owls laugh and 
the crickets give them a kind of satirical serenade. 
Years ago—and it’s about the same now—these 
chaps were goin’ to show us how much could be done 
on a small amount of land ; first they said you could 
support a family on ten acres, then they got it down 
to five, to four, and some woman—of course no one 
but a woman could write such a thing—told in a 
book about the wonders that could be done on a 
piece of ground forty rod square. 


“But, mind ye, I’m not sayin’ what can be done 


or what can’t be done on this or that piece of land ; 
I’ve got no time to argify the matter. But when I 
see a man who has the whole side of a room filled 
with books on farmin’ and stock-raisin’, who sets 
a hen on a mixed nest of hen and ducks’ eggs, and 
expects the hen to hatch ’em all out at the same 
time, I have my doubts as to whether his new- 
fangled notions have any market value. Why, 
more’n half these city chaps can't tell an egg plant 
from a tomato vine. I heerd tell of one feller who 
was summerin’ about five mile from here, who 
thought that some peculiar kind of eggs grew on 
the egg plant! But he was the greenest city chap 
I ever did see. He came here loaded down with 
all kinds of traps for wild duck shootin’, and there 
isn’t a wild duck or any kind of wild game 
within forty mile o’ here. He must have been a 
near relative of the fellow who went to Long Island, 
where there isn’t a hill bigger than a pineapple 
cheese, and wanted to know if there was any bear- 
shootin’ in the mountains! 

“Tt would be hard to tell what the city farmers 
don’t do when they’re left to cavort around at their 
own free will. I heerd tell of one who made his 
own plans for a house twenty-four feet square, which 
was to have a grand hall through the center and a 
piazza around three sides; it was a pretty good 
plan, except the parlor and dining-rvom turned out 
to be only seven feet by twelve, which he didn’t 
think was quite large enough. Such chaps always 
get stuck when they buy a horse, which, of course, 
they must have; and there’s just as smart men 
at a horse trade in our village- as ye can find 
around Bull’s Head Tavern in New York. The 
‘family horse,’ warranted sound, gentle, and kind, 
very often turns out to be a pretty lively critter, 
rearin’ up on his hind legs, pawin’ the air, and 
actin’ generally like a disreputable comet out 
on a Fourth of July celebration. Your amateur 
farmer is a fearful and wonderful believer in ferti- 
lizin’ the soil; he’s willin’ to make himself poor 
in makin’ the earth rich. After he has made 
the ground as hot as the crater of Mount Vesu- 
vius, he plants his seed, and waits, and wonders 
why it don’t spring up and grow like Jack’s 
bean-stalk. Of course, what happened to the 
seed would be the same as would happen to it if 
you threw it into the crater o’ Vesuvius—it got 
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burnt up. He plants his beans in drills or holes 
about a foot deep, forgets to put up bean-poles until 
they’re of no use, and plants celery in trenches that 
seem to be modeled after the Suez Canal. 

“ Amateur farmers seem to think that all you've 
got to do is to dig up your ground, throw in a few 
tons of fertilizer, jab your seed into the earth, and 
then wait for the bloomin’ crop that is sure to come 
—according to the books it must come. No ac- 
count of too much dry weather, or too much rain, 
or bugs that destroy the crops. Once one of these 
amateurs had planted about a quarter of an acre of 
potatoes, and I told him he’d better look out or 
they’d be eaten up by the potato bugs. ‘ Why,’ 
said he, ‘the plants ain’t up yet.’ I told him (and 
I thought I got him that time) that ’twas quite true 
the plants wasn't up yet, ‘ but,’ said I, ‘ you make 
no mistake, for the bugs are loafin’ around every 
hill waitin’ for ’em to, put in an appearance.’ 

“The same man who made the plans of his own 
house made a very fine plan for a kitchen garden ; 
that is, it would have been fine if he hadn’t made 
it so that there was twice as much space given to 
the walks as there was tothe beds. I’ve known an 
amateur to carefully nourish and take care of cer- 
tain shrubs until they got to the size of small trees, 
thinkin’ all the time they were potatoes, when they 
were nothin’ but common weeds. Just obleege me 
by fancyin’ a man porin’ over books on farmin’ 
every night in the week and not bein’ able to tell a 
common weed from a potato vine! Those are the 
men that have a barnful of gardenin’ tools of every 
conceivable kind, the natur’ and the use of which is 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary farmer— 
all of which is to make farm work easy, but they 
seem to grunt and struggle over their work more’n 
the rest of us. Fer want of fences and proper care 
the amateurs’ crops only furnish food for the chick- 
ens and the cattle. One chap who thought he 
was raising a wonderful flower of a new variety 
found at last that he had been spending his time 
in keeping in a wholesome state of life a wild 
carrot ! 

“Does farmin’ pay? I don’t pretend to preach 
on that text ; got no time, and got no knowledge to 
spare. I can say to the amateurs, however, that I 
feel every day as if it was better not to know so 
many things than to know so many things that are 
not so. There’s only one way to make money at 
farmin’, on a big or a small scale: sell all ye can; 
what ye can't sell, eat; what ye can’t eat, give to 
the hogs.” 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 
By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER XII. 

A CASE OF EVOLUTION. 


ATIONAL, like individual, life has its indem- 
nifications. The wheel that comes “ full cir- 
cle”’ to avenge wrong and crime, turns also to bring 
about the beautiful compensations which are the 
solace of life and the illumination of history. 

The old town of St. Augustine was the first wit- 
ness of the wrongs of the Indian in the land which 
is now the United States. When the white man 
landed here, the day of reservations was over for 
him, the wide seas had become his highway, the 
treasures of the earth were at his disposal, the 
world was before him where to choose. 

And it was in St. Augustine that, in 1875, it was 
shown how for the Indian as well the day of reser- 
vations was over, and the world before him also 
where to choose. And, so, on the same sands were 
the first steps of liberty taken by the white man 
and by the red. 

The Indians in the old fort must have found the 
white man’s road a hard one to travel, but they 
soon came to the conclusion that while they were 
prisoners it was the inevitable path. Cut off from 
hunting, cut off from fighting, the mischief that ac- 
companies idleness would have been doubly certain 
in theircase. But they were far from idle. Every 
opportunity to give them employment was seized 
upon. 

And so, by dint of being kept busy, by such 
training as they were capable at first of receiving, 
by healthful food and good clothing, the savages 
were becoming more humanized in appearance and 
better disciplined, when, suddenly, there fell a 
calamity. 

Congress had failed to make an appropriation 
for an Indian interpreter at Fort Marion. The 
one there was discharged at the end of his term. 
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It was in vain that the Captain expostulated and 
pleaded. There was no money to pay an interpret- 
er; there could be no interpreter. | 

The Captain was left face to face with his 
Indians. He must speak to them in Comanche, 
which, being a kind of court language among 
the Indians, was spoken by the Kiowas and Ara- 
pahoes also; it was this—or they must speak to 
him in English. 


Genius makes its occasions out of what to pther 


men are only misfortunes. To keep a few savages 
busy and out of mischief in an old fort on the At- 
lantic coast had not been the Captain’s aspiration 
upon the Indian question. 
this charge reluctantly, and at the sacrifice of per- 
sonal interests. His perceptions and his wishes 
for Indian work were far wider. But the faithfal- 
ness which led him to work for these prisoners, as 
possessing not only a common humanity worthy of 
effort, but a common nationality also, became his 
inspiration. The casket in which lay his destiny 
was, like Bassanio’s, leaden enough. But when 
he had turned the lock of the situation with a reso- 
lute hand, there looked up at him also, as at Bassa- 
nio, a smiling face, at him the face of a grand op- 
portunity. | 

He believed in taking Indians out of their reser- 
vations: they could hardly be farther away from 
these than across a continent. He believed in new 


environment as a necessity to individual growth: | 


they had it here. He believed in education: 
there were in St. Augustine people ready and will- 
ing to help in this work. And as a preliminary to 
all possibilities of citizenship and to the growth to 
be gained by new environment, he believed in the 
English language. By the loss of the interpreter 
he had it; not by his own will, but of necessity, 
English was to be the language of the Indians at 
Fort Marion. 

The interpreter had not fairly departed before 
the Captain had perceived in him the last bar be- 
tween the Indian and American civilization. 

At once the door was opened for outside aid. 
The people of St. Augustine did not talk Comanche, 
but they would help the Indians to learn English. 

First, however, he tried upon the Indians his own 
English, of a simplicity the ideal of art and full of 
force. They understood more of the language than 
he had supposed, and they understood him. 


From this time the work went on more vigorous- | 


ly than ever. | 

The best inspiration of Froebel never excelled 
the object teaching that went on in the old fort. 
Whatever in that unique school was lacking in 
grading and scientific classification was more than 
made up by the action of a superb vitality that not 
only aroused mental power but laid its demands 
upon the whole nature, and, by sternness, by gentle- 
ness, by a wise exactingness, developed latent forces 
of character. | 

To relieve the toil there was plenty of grotesque- 
ness, as there always must be in the growth of 
childish minds in mature bodies, and the little 
trials were amusing enough in retrospect. _ 

Of all who came to help, none was so full of de- 


votion, so untiring in her labors,as Miss Therma. | 


Her illustrations of the English language were un- 
equaled in quickness and point, and her capacity 
for interesting the Indians unbounded. As to fear 
of them, the thought was beneath her. When she 
was teaching them, in her eagerness to recall wan- 
dering attention she one day emphatically snapped 
the fingers of the most formidable chief. The In- 


dian examined his injured digits and burst into a | 


giggle, echoed by the class. But he became more 
attentive. | 

There was no lack of difficulties. But as the 
spring comes on in the face of the northeasters as 
in the sunshine, the work of civilization went stead- 
ily forward. 

And Capea ? | 

The greatness of his nature not only gave him a 
power over his companions, but made him feel a 
responsibility for them out of keeping with his 
years. He must think for these Indians, who did 
not think for themselves. A captive, he was stilla 
leader and a patriot; he was unalterably true to 
his country and his race. At first he had taken 
the labor put upon them, with its degradation, as 
their torture, and, with a scorn as much above com- 


plaint as if it had been an Indian torture, had per- | 


formed every task set him. He learned at a glance, 
he accomplished at a touch ; his example had great 
weight, especially among his own tribe. 

But it was not long before he perceived that to 
the white man labor was honorable, and that his 
people were the better for their occupation. He 


it was the death that braves should die. 


Indeed, he had taken | 


| father,’’ returned Capea. 
white man get so much, the red man so little ?” 


still hated the white man. But where was the 
white man’s hatred to the Indian? Capea’s preju- 
dices could not blind him to the fact that, with a 
hundred daily opportunities for insult, for cruelty, 
his enemy, instead of offering these, was trying to 
bring the Indians up, was doing what he himself 
would have been glad to do for his race, was mak- 


‘ing them more formidable enemies when they should 


again sét.themselves for the defense of their coun- 
try. For although there was no hope in battle, 
Capea 
meant that the day should come. His conduct was 
perfect; his allegiance had not changed. 

The Captain watched Capea. He admired the 
stern integrity of the Indian that yielded up neither 
comrades nor country to the personal favor with 
which from the first he had treated the young man. 
For he trusted Capea more and more, and he gave 
him evidence of it ; he advanced him to work that 
brought him more into contact with himself, and 
before long he made him his orderly. 

One morning Capea had returned from an errand 
upon which he had been sent. The Captain was 
busy writing. ‘ That’s all,” he said, as the orderly - 
gave his message. The room was perfectly still. 
All at once the Captain looked up with a sense of 
‘presence. Capea stood before him with a question 
in his face struggling through his natural reserve 
and his difficult English. 

‘What is it, Capea?” 

“ What you tell us last week,” began the young 
man. “Not like what other white men think.” 

** Like what all white men will think when you 
Indians have shown them what you can do. You 
think one little place is your country. No, Capea, 
this is all your country, just as much as it is mine.” 

The Indian smiled a little. ‘* Where your reser- 
vations ?”’ he asked. 

‘Where yours will be when you have grown to 


be like white men—all over the country. Then you 
will be free to go everywhere.” 


“I not go everywhere. 
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I go where my people 
0. 
‘The white men are your people, too.” 

‘‘ You say they have the same Great Spirit for 
“Then why he let the 


The Captain put down his pen and faced him. 
“ Did the red man have so little at first, Capea ?”’ 

‘“‘ He have all the land.” And the Indian’s face 
darkened. 

‘Yes, Capea, he had all the land, and the white 
‘man very little at first. What is the reason why 
now it is the other way, why now the white man 
has almost all the land and the red man so little ¢ 
There is one thing the white man does which makes 
the difference: he works. The Indian does not 
work.” 

“No; he fight,” returned Capea, with all his old 


‘pride. 
The Captain held him with his eyes. ‘“ And 
what has he gained by fighting ?” he asked. “ Has 


he got back his lands ?” 

‘* He brave,” said the Indian. 
no good.” 

“ Yes,” said the Captain, “he is brave ; if fight- 
ing would give him his country, he would have it. 
But, Capea, suppose you tell your people, when you 

go back to them, to try the other way. Suppose 
you tell them that all this country belongs to people 
who work, and if they will work, too, they shall 
have their share in it, and have their share where 
they will like it.” 
A silence. At last Capea took a step forward. 
He bent a keen eye upon the speaker, and in his 
face and his tones there was anxiety that would not 
allow itself to be yet driven away by hope. “ That 
why you make us work ?” he asked. 

The eagle eyes looked into his steadily with a 
gentleness, an assuring kindness, that penetrated 
every fiber of the gazer. : 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered the Captain. And the simple 
word filled every pulse of Capea’s heart with be- 
lief. Slowly the young man’s eyes sank. In place 
of the strain of months, there came to him a new 
sense of rest. He was still the leader of his tribe ; 
but he himself had a leader wiser than himself, 
stronger—and an enemy ? © 

His face softened and glowed. Without another 
word he turned and left the room. ? 

The Captain watched him, and, when he had 


“ But no good, 


gone away, still thoughtfully looked after him for a 
moment, seeing possibilities yet only in the air. 
Then he went back to his writing. 

And Capea had changed his allegiance? Never. 
He had widened his horizon; what he had thought 
alien and opposite he had just seen to be his own. 
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He and his people had a country, a home, if they 
would work for it. 

And he had thought work a degradation ! 

From that day the Captain had a strong ally. 
Capea was ready now to accept the faith that made 
his patriotism the wider and his devotion the 
nobler. He saw what was done; what was said 
seemed to him only the logical cause of this. 

He was foremost among the little band of 
younger men to whom there was opening another 
than an Indian’s future ; and, also, he did something 
toward leavening the heavy minds of the older 
men. 

The three years of captivity went by. The 
Indians were to be released. They were to be sent 
back to their reservations, and there, with the new 
influences withdrawn, and in the midst of the old 
surroundings, they were to lose all that the three 
years had given them. Or else were these savages 
to be an exception to the necessity for environment 
that controls all races? Could the Indians, alone 
- among men, be thrown back upon themselves per- 
petually and yet gain what intercourse with the 
East, and later with the resources of the West, had 
given to the nations of Europe ? 

In life, appearances and reality are a good deal 
like the old idea of geography and the reality of it. 
To the ancients the earth came to an end beyond 
‘the pillars of Hercules. Yet those who sailed 
boldly out by no means found themselves precipi- 
tated intospace. So the education of these Indians 
in new surroundings, having been begun, was not 
allowed to fall into the abyss of neglect. To the 
young men, those most able to profit by the oppor- 
tunity, after Florida came Hampton. It was in 
vain that the difficulty of managing the Indians 
with the negroes was set before General Armstrong. 
Having opened the door to one race, it was not in 
him to shut it in the face of another. Place was 
made for the young Indians at Hampton, and a 
cordial welcome given to them. And so, still with 
the Captain in charge of them, the education begun 
went on. 

This was in the spring of 1878. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PIONEERING. 


The summer of 1879. 

Farmer Tweedsell stood in his doorway, with his 
eyes upon the Berkshire hills that stretched along 
a distant line on his left. But he was not seeing 
them; another object, still plain to his mental 
vision, had for the moment blotted out everything 
else. 

“’Mandy,” he began, with a slight degree more 
alertness than usual in his deliberate tones, “I 
don’t know what we’re a-comin’ to next; shouldn’t 
wonder ’f ’twas runnin’ the train by a cyclone, 
a-judgin’ by what I’ve set eyes on to-day to Mister 
Herrick’s.”’ 

“ What’s that, Benjamin?” And Mrs. Tweed- 
sell suspended her pie-making to listen. 

“ Wa’al, you never would guess it, so I s’pose I 
might’s well tell you. I see an Injun mowin’ with 
a machine. What d’y’r think of that, now ?” 

’Mandy, suspending her pie-making still more de- 
cidedly, asked, “ Instid of a horse, Benjamin ?” 

“‘¢Instid of a horse’? Land, no, ’Mandy. He 
was doin’ the mowin’, that Injun was. Now, I 
never heerd of an Injun doin’ anything ’cept takin’ 
folkses’ scalps off. Say, "Mandy, did you?” 

“Oh, I guess he wa’n’t Injun,” returned the 
wife. “I guess it was some man that had been 
workin’ down by the seashore an’ got kinder burnt 
up; they do, yer know.” 

I’d a-been you, Mis’ Tweedsell,” retorted 
her hearer, “I wouldn’t a-married a man ’t 
couldn’t tell an Injun from a man a-tanned up on 
the beach. Leastways, Mr. Herrick told me his 
own self he was an Injun come from away down 
South, a place they call Hampton.” | 

“Tt beats me. I thought the Injuns all come 
from out West.” | 

“ Wa'‘al, I did; but I ’spose that’s the scalpin’ 
kind. There came a pause of consideration, and 
then Mr. Tweedsell resumed: ‘“‘Say, "Mandy, I 
don’t b’lieve ’twas bein’ so very savin’ to drop that 
there newspaper of ourn last year. ‘There’s been 

lots of things a-happened since, an’ folks they 

kinder smile, yer see, an’ when I appolagize, an’ 
say, ‘Me an’ my wife we live out of the world, 
yer know,’ they say, ‘So yer do, Mr. Tweedsell.’ 
An’, "Mandy, there’s things as somehow don’t sound 
jest the same ’f yer say em yerself ’s they do when 
folks says ’em back to yer, more ’specially when 
they laughs.” 


“You remember, Benjamin, I telled yer so 
when—” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, ’f yer care anything "bout 
hearin’ the news.” Mr. Tweedsell’s tone was that 
of a man not to be trifled with. At such moments 
Mrs. Tweedsell was usually silent. A model of 
discretion at present, she carefully trimmed the 
edge of her pie, and, setting it down softly, gath- 
ered up her bits of pastry, still keeping her atten- 
tive mien. ‘ Wall, now, this Injun feller,” re- 
sumed the farmer, “ he looked for all the world like 
a man round here; why, he had store close on.” 

Mrs. ‘T'weedsell grew absorbed. “ Did you speak 
to him ?” she asked. ‘Can he talk ?” 

“TI d’n’ know, I’m sure. Yer see, I was kinder 
taken up lookin’, an’ I didn’t go so very near 
when Mr. Herrick told me he was an Injun; I 
thought ’f he was goin’ ter break out, he might’s 
well try it on Mr. Herrick, since he’d got him up here 
‘mong eddicated people. But, lor’, Mandy, I d’n’ 
know ’f there's any danger; such lots of brave folks 
like me round, yer see, I don’t b’lieve he’d a-dare. 
But, come to think, there’s twoon’em. T’other, 
he’s down ’t the west village; they say he ain’t 
nigh’s quick spoken ’as this feller. But I d’n’ 
know ; I hain’t seen him.” 

sorter wish you'd a-tried talkin’ on him,” 
suggested Mrs. T'weedsell. “I'd a-liked ter a-known 
what you’d a-made out er him.” 

“T don’t know no Injun,”’ retorted her husband, 
with a laugh. 

* Does Mr. Herrick ?” 

“Seems so.” And Mr. Tweedsell’s merriment 
broke forth anew. “ But I d’n’ know but what 
I'll see the kinder lingo the fellow will talk. I 
guess I'll go down ter the Center this evenin’, wife. 
I hain’t been round much lately.” 


It was the next afternoon that Farmer Tweed- 
sell approached Capea Osandiah. 

But how did Capea come to be living among the 
Berkshire Hills ? 

A week before this time two men had sat ear- 
nestly talking in a room in the Hampton School. 

‘‘The very thing,” said one. “ But how will 
you bring it about ?” 

‘‘ How can we help bringing it about—with this 
acceptance ?” returned the other. “ It is the key 
of the situation. If we can carry this point deci- 
sively, the battle is won; the Indian becomes a citi- 
zen. Mr. Herrick will take Capea, and Black 
Eagle goes with him. [ll take them up to Massa- 
chusetts myself. We must be off at once,” he 
added. 

To-day’s boat has gone,” said the other. 

His hearer made a movement of impatience. 
“The boat from goes by here in a little 
while,” he said. “TI’ll take that. Capea and Black 
Eagle shall be ready. But we must be off di- 
rectly.” 

He rose. 

‘** And you'll go out to intercept the steamer, all 
that distance, in a rowboat ?” 

But it seemed as if his companion had not heard 
him. ‘“Jt’s the beginning of the end,” he said. 
‘“‘T’ll tell Capea and the other to meet me on the 
pier in ten minutes. And shall I order the boat, 
or will you ?” | 

The eyes of both men were flashing with eager- 
ness as they met. The listener looked at the 
speaker with a smile. ‘The boat shall be ready,” 
he answered. ‘“ You shall have ‘godspeed’ from 
me on your mission.” 

The steamer was signaled. It seemed every 
moment, between the roughness of the water and 
the swell from the steamer, that the little boat toss- 
ing on the waves would be swamped. But it rode 
them safely to carry out that mission of beginning 
to turn impossibilities into realities. The steamer 
saw the signal. The Captain and his Indians were 
taken on board. 

For the Indians, this putting them upon farms 
in Massachusetts was the introduction into a new 
life like the white man’s. There,among the Berk- 
shire Hills, the two were brought forward as the 
best specimens of a work just begun and full of 
promise; and there they were left to make their 
own way in the families with whom they had been 
placed, and to prove to the neighborhood that in 
Indians there was the making of men. 

The Indian record of Massachusetts is far from 
being one that her children of the present day 
defend ; and yet it does not seem inappropriate that 
the State which has done pioneer work in every 
cause of liberty in the country should have had this 
small opportunity to begin the reparation it is so 
ready to make. 


When Farmer Tweedsell reached Capea he 
found the post of interrogator already filled. A 
lean man, keen in face and quick in movement, 
stood talking with the Indian. It was the most 
successful lawyer of the town, and Tweedsell felt it 
a privilege to overhear the discoveries of Mr. Sin- 
clair concerning the strange stranger. He did not 
know how long the interview had lasted when he 
came up, but, judging by the look and attitude of 
the lawyer, he was not ready to put an end to it. 
The first question caught by the new-comer was: 

“And so you're not going to be Indian any 
more ?”’ 

Capea’s eyes flashed. He stood still a moment; 
then he said, “ How could I get it off if I tried ? 
No; always Indian—American Indian.” 

‘“‘ But now you are civilized you don’t care about 
your own people any more, do you?” 

‘* My people just the same,” he answered. Then 
he looked at his questioner. “You study, and 
you know more than any of your people?” he 
asked. 

The man’s wrinkled face twisted itself into still 
deeper lines. ‘“ You’d make a first-rate lawyer, 
Capea,” he said. with a laugh. “But I ain’t 
through with you yet. If you like your own people, 
why don’t you stay among ’em? What brings you 
away up here in Massachusetts? You belong out 
in the Indian Territory.” 

Farmer Tweedsell chuckled, and the lawyer was 
only waiting for the nonplused look to come to the 
Indian’s face to follow suit. Capea remembered 
what he had told the Captain years before, that 
few white men thought as he did, and how he had 
been shown that these must be taught by the evi- 
dence of the Indian’s abilities. The time for 
which he had been trained had come; he was 
thrown upon his own resources. Loyalty to his 
race and to his trainer rose up in him. He would 
have liked to be strong, to be eloquent, but his 
ignorance of the language, not yet mastered, ham- 
pered him. 

‘““T work on Mr. Herrick’s farm,” he said at 
last; “and his farm here, so I here.”’ 

‘*Then you think it is more important to work 
on Mr. Herrick’s farm than it is to stay with your 
own people when you like them ; is that it?” And 
with the laugh still in his voice the questioner 
watched the Indian. 

“You have son?” asked Capea. 

“ He did not come here to-day with you. 
do not love you.” 

“ My son couldn’t come with me; he’s out in 
California.” 

Capea looked at him steadily. 
long time ?” : 

“Oh, yes; he stays there all the time; he lives 
there. He is married, and only comes home to 
visit.” 

“He don’t like you, then? Thatthe reason why 
he go away and stay away ?” 

The lawyer laughed contentedly. ‘ Oh, no, that’s 
not the reason at ali,” he said. “He isa good 
son. He lives out in California because his busi- 
ness is out there.” And he looked at his questioner 
intently. 

‘‘Why didn’t he have his business with you ?” 
pursued Capea, his English gaining with his confi- 
dence. | 

Do better there,” responded Mr. Sinclair, more 
and more interested. 

“ That’s the way I come here,” returned Capea. 
“I do better here. Americans have a big country, 
go where they please. I American; I learn; I 
find my business anywhere.”’ 

“ T guess you’ve got the right of it, young man; 
and I’m glad enough to see it, too. We've had 
enough of savages, and it’s a lucky thing to find 
they’re worth civilizing. You're rather a trump 
card though, ain’t you 

Capea had been at work while this conversation 
had been going on. He now used his pitchfork in 
silence a moment. “Indian nation like this hay. 
All in a heap, no good, no good. But scatter all 
over the field, the country, then every Indian he 
learn; then they all good—’most all.” 

Farmer Tweedsell had not spoken a word. He 
turned away with the lawyer. The latter went on 
up the street, still chuckling to himself at times. 
When he reached his office he amazed his partner 
by shouting, ‘“ Wake up, Whitson! We shall have 
to look alive. The Indians are upon us; they’ve 
left their tomahawks behind and swooped down on 
us with the Socratic method. Awful smart fellow, 
that Capea,” he added. “I'll have another talk 
with him.” 


He 


“He stay there 
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THE Home. 
GOD’S GIFT TO MEN. 


HE men who minister most to their friends, the 
parents who minister most to their children, are 
those who seek to preserve, and who respect in others, 
the divine personality in each soul. A man who 
maintains the most perfect relations with his chil- 
dren, when commenting on the choice of a profession 
made by a son with peculiar gifts, said: “I de- 
cided long ago never to influence my children in 
their choice of a life-work. Every soul possesses 
its own individuality, important to itself and the 
world above all others.” In sharp contrast to this 
is the following, told by a man struggling nearly 
at the foot of the ministerial ladder—a man who 
was always assigned to feeble and poor churches, but 
who became transformed when called to a sick-bed, 
whose figure became alert, whose eye brightened, till 
the whole man changed as he became a physician 
prescribing and performing simple operations, 
doing infinitely more good, winning infinitely more 
love, as.the physician than as the minister, till the 
characters blended in one: “ Why did I enter 
the ministry? Because of my mother. [I think it 
was born into my baby soul with my first breath, 
and I think I began fighting my destiny with my 
first breath. I was always an uncomfortable child. 
My mother promised God that, if I were a boy, I 
should enter the ministry. She impressed it on 
me with the first conscious thought. I resolved I 
would not be. I never saw a minister whom I 
liked. I entered college, and left it determined to 
become a physician, and I hate to think of the 
sorrow I caused my mother when I began studying 
medicine. Her letters and her sorrow made life 
a burden for five years. I gave up my practice 
and entered the ministry. You see the result. It 
is too late to change, and I must go through life 
tethered.”’ How strangely daring! We would not 
touch a man’s coat, or purse, to take it from him. 
We would protect our property from his pilfering ; 
yet we permit another to influence us in our life- 
its current, forgetting whose spirit is implanted 
work, or we calmly step into another life to change 
within. The most precious gift given into man’s 
possession is his individuality. It is his to preserve 
and protect. It is not self-sacrifice, but weakness, 
to yield simply for another’s approval. Sometimes 
the highest evidence of love is firmness, for there 
is no more absorbing power than selfishness, and to 
minister to it by self-obliteration is to influence for 
evil, not for good. Human guides are very fallible, 
and the law of God makes them unnecessary. 
Hold fast to the individuality that preserves iden- 
tity, and do not mistake weak yielding for love. 


THE LITTLE DIVERS OF CAPRI. 
By Lucie L. WHEELOCK. 

ee was an exquisite day toward the last of May— 

late in the season for lingering in Southern Italy, 
but I think the fact only gave added zest to our 
movements—that we left our hotel in Naples, and 
embarked on the little steamer that leaves twice a 
day for Capri. Our courier, a tall, rather incon- 
gruously blonde Italian, proved most useful, not 
only in carrying valise and wraps, but in making 
the necessary bargains with the natives for donkeys 
and hotel rooms, in cases where our extremely 
small acquaintance with Italian would have in- 
volved us in all sorts of difficulties. I may men- 
tion that our capital in that line consisted of our 
not very perfect French—our verbs having a tend- 
ency to become hopelessly mixed up and unable to 
find their way to the right places in our sentences 
—and the Italian words “ddve?” and * quanto 
costa?’ The latter covered the majority of situa- 
tions, but there were times when we felt the need 
of a more extended vocabulary ! 

The sail over was delightful, and just about sun- 
set we reached the “ Rock of the Goats.” How 
ean I give you any idea of the wondrous blue of 
the water that lapped the sides of the little steamer 
as we descended into the rowboats and so were 


borne to the shore! And anything more beautiful 
than the sunset light on Capri can hardly be im- 
agined. If Venice reminded us of a great opal, 
Capri was a sapphire set in diamonds that afternoon. 

We hurried up the steep slopes to one of the 
many little ostertas nestled on the rocky cliffs, 
and ate our supper in the embrace of an open win- 
dow with nothing in sight but water, sky, and the 
distant glimpses of blue mountains, jewel-like 
Naples, and the “pillar of cloud by day” that 
ever hangs over Vesuvius. In the evening we 
visited the tiny stone-paved square in the center of 
the village, with the church on one side, and filled 
with a motley crowd of peasants and donkeys, men 
and women in their picturesque costumes moving 
about in the flickering light of the lamps and 
torches which decorate the nut, fruit, and candy 
stands. We bought some of the delicious nougdt, 
and then pursued our walk all over the top of the 
islet, along stony pathways with walls of stone on 
either hand, under the olive trees, the air soft as 
midsummer and heavy with the odor of the 
orange blossoms, roses, and magnolias, the crescent 
moon just lighting up the exquisite scene, and 
Vesuvius burning in the distance. | 

The next morning, in a little rowboat with one 
of the natives, we went to the famed “ Grotto,” 
recalling Hans Andersen’s “ Improvisatore ”’ as we 
floated through its tiny entrance and lost ourselves 
in delighted admiration of its wonderful interior. 
Then back to our hotel, where the donkeys were 
waiting, and mounted on them we set out for the 
“ Villa of Tiberius.” Two Italian women in their 
pretty costumes accompanied us, urging forward 
the donkeys with indescribable cries, which I was 
glad to find they employed much more freely than 
the sticks they carried, but to both of which the 
donkeys seemed to be so used that they regarded 
them with the most utter indifference. Several 
stoppings by the way to catch views of more than 
usual beauty delayed us, but at last we reached the 
Villa, or what is left of it. If the wicked old 
Roman Emperor chose this spot in which to for- 
get the cares of state, we can but admire his taste, 
whatever we may think of his other qualitities ! 
Little remains, save a few crumbling rocks, of this 
scene of ancient revelry, but we feast on the glori- 
ous view as long as possible before we again mount 
our long-eared steeds for the return trip. The 
afternoon sees us again on board the little steamer, 
and one more quaint and most interesting scene 
added to our store of mental photographs. As we 
gather on the deck for a farewell look, two or three 
dozen little natives, children of the fisher folk 
whose huts cluster along the shore, plunge into the 
water and swim like a shoal of fishes around the 
steamer, diving for the pennies which the passen- 
gers throw to them. Those who have read the 
charming story “Only a Coral Girl” will almost 
fancy that they can recognize and call by name 
these laughing sprites, and imagine all sorts of 
pretty and romantic stories about their island life. 
Sometimes two or more will dive for the same coin, 
and the victor comes up triumphant and shaking his 
dripping hair from his mischievous eyes, while the 
vanquished dart off, almost faster than the eye can 
follow, after later spoil. When out of breath for 
a moment, they clamber into a boat manned by 
their fellows not so expert in the diving art, but 
are scarcely in before they dart out again, head 
first, in search of their glittering prey. Such happy, 
merry faces one rarely sees. And their white teeth, 
laughing eyes, gleaming bodies, with their trousers 
of many colors—not their coats, for they have none 
—tumbling about like so many little porpoises in 
the deep blue water, clamoring at the tops of their 
little lungs for bavocchi, complete a scene, or series 
of scenes, long to be remembered. 


A NEW GAME. 


are so much used in the various more or less 
intricate word-making games. ‘Try it, and see how 
much more interesting and exciting it is than it 
sounds. Get half a dozen wide-awake people around 
the table, and then put the letter-box in the hands of 
some steady head who can be trusted as umpire. He 
will throw a letter in the center of the table, and 
the first one in the circle who can tell a geograph- 
ical name beginning with the letter in sight takes 
the letter; and the one at the conclusion who can 
count the greatest number is the winner of the 
game. Any name of any place under our sun 
which is of sufficient dignity to possess a post-oftice 
is legitimate to use ; any lake, river, mountain, or 
sea. The players must be willing to abide by the 


surprise. 


read part of it three times.” 


a dreamy look settled over the worn face. 


give strength and purpose. 


decision of the umpire as to who speaks first, and 
also accept his ruling out of any word which has 
once been called. I recently saw a circle of gray- 
heads kindled into excitement and enthusiasm, 
amid peals of laughter, over this simple amuse- 
ment. It is curious to see that at the uttermost 
parts of the earth places are called, and our most 
prominent cities and States ignored. It is good 
exercise for children, as it teaches their brains to 
work quickly, and improves their geography; but 
an adult hand should hold the letter-box. 


THE SHUT-IN GLORY. 


By KATHERINE BALLARD. 


(“HE was a sweet, motherly-looking woman of 

about sixty years. The rounded shoulders and 
back, the enlarged finger joints, told of days of 
hard physical labor. Long before her time she was 
aged; mentally and physically she was worn out. 
The whole current of* her life was changed ; that 
which had been the source and solace of her life- 
time was no longer possible. Work, work, blessed 
physical motion, had been the delight of her life, 
and now it was no longer possible, and what was to 
fill time? ‘The brain which had been devoted to 
plans for the physical welfare of her family could 
not now take refuge in books. One half-hour spent 
in reading left her exhausted, while the habits of a 
lifetime made idle hands seem sinful. 

At the time this sketch opens she had given up ~ 
the care of a house, and had sunk into a secondary 
place where she should have been first. The con- 
sciousness of this loss of power was a constant 
mental irritant, that prevented peace of mind. No 
house can have two mistresses, and now the scepter 
had slipped from the hands that were weak but not 
powerless. A natural sweetness of temper, a devo- 
tion to her children, a belief in their infallibility 
that at times became sublime, prevented open 
rebellion, but did not silence the spirit of unrest 
that sent its flashes through every nerve, that wore 
into the soul. She sat in a large chair in the home 
of a relative; the door opened, and her hostess 
entered. A glad word of welcome greeted her, 
and then quickly followed: “Oh! I’ve had such a 
good time to-day—such a delightful time !” 

*“ Who has been here ’” was asked, as the older 
woman’s enthusiasm seldom came to her lips except 


when speaking of her children. 


“Why, nobody,” was the response, in a tone of 
“‘ But I don’t know when I've had such 
aday. I’ve been reading all day ; not done another 
thing. It’s the loveliest book I ever read. I’ve 
And a sigh of con- 
tented weariness escaped her lips. 

‘“‘ What book have you been reading?” was asked 
with a good deal of curiosity. 

“Oh! I don’t know the name of it; but. this 
morning, after you left, I was in your room, and I 
picked up that little book with the soft leather 
cover ; I never found such beautiful words.” And 
“ How 
I wish I’d found it before!” she continued. “I 


won't have time to read in it again; I’m going 
home to-morrow morning. I’m sure you must 
know the book ; I’ve often seen you reading it. It 
has a beautiful cover, but not so beautiful as the 


inside.” And again the look of spiritual peace set- 
tled over the face. Know the book! Yes; but 


amazement kept her dumb. It was a collection 


of Emerson’s essays. Poor starved mind! Your 
intense enjoyment of what should have been daily 


bread for these many years had left you exhausted. 


Not even the name of the medium that carried you 
to the mountain-top was remembered. Only beau- 
tiful words, that had come into your life too late to 
The pity of it! 

The book was brought, and the essay that had 


worked the miracle was found to be the essay on 
Love.” 


ag is a new way to play with the letters which | 
told it in past hours of confidence was seen. She was 


In a quick-moving panorama, this life as she had 


the eldest sister and third child of a family of eight, 
living on a farm in Connecticut, comfortable, and 
with means enough to justify the oldest son in the 
idea of entering upon some other life than that of 
farming. Full of hope and determination, he started 
out, and with his going out began the building of 


the burden for the family. The money that was to 
build his fortune was lost. 


A little more would 
redeem it. Faith in the wondrous genius of this 
boy, whose genius was only a restless imagination, 
a dislike of hard work, led to the mortgaging of the 


farm just as this woman was coming into girlhood. 
The “help” must be given up. It was the old 
story that the beams and rafters of half the farms 
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in New England can tell—daughters sacrificed to 
sons, with no thought, either by victim, god, or 
priests in the guise of parents, that there was any 
sacrifice. At fourteen she found herself the head 
of the family, trouble and the birth of the eighth 
child leaving her mother an invalid. Made old 
beyond her years, she worked to save, only to see 
every penny go to start brothers in life who neither 
appreciated what was being done for them nor 
thought that they went forth into the world indebted 
to those they left in the old farmhouse under the 
trees. They married; and the old house became a 
pleasant summer resort for them and for their 
families. The subject of this sketch married when 
long past her first youth. She married a man of 
too unsuspecting a nature to make a financial suc- 
cess—gentle, loving, honorable, but without force. 
She worked for him as she had worked in 
her own home. Her home was her pride. It 
was her boast at fifty that she had brought up 
a family of six and never hired a day’s work 
done. That her husband was then worth what at 
one period of her life she would have thought an 
immense fortune, did not change her method of 
life or of thought. Monday morning found her up 
with the sun, and there was but one thing in life to 
be done—her washing. With her children there 
was no companionship. She was their cook, laun- 
dress, nurse, dressmaker, caretaker, sometimes sharp 
of voice, but never firm; always willing, even 
anxious, to give up any pleasure if the giving up 
made it possible for her children to do, to have, 
to go. They were such lovely children! It 
would be a terrible thing for them to suffer any 
deprivation. Opportunities for education were 
given them of which they made but little use, and 
for which they never cared. | 

In blissful ignorance that the world’s standards 
had changed, she kept to her own ideals. That to 
be a perfect housekeeper, whose clothes hung on the 
line at noon of Monday, whose baking was done 
before breakfast, and whose cake and preserves 
were not surpassed in the town, was not the whole 
of life, she never knew. Without knowing it, she 
had cut herself off from the outer world, which had 
marched far past her, and her children, not sup- 
ported by her presence, were unable to take a social 
position. Of this she was unconscious. That others 
who have had no better opportunity have marched 
past them she knows, but then this is only another 
proof to her that this is a most ungenerous, unjust 
world. Old age hascome to her; the money coined 
by her mistaken sacrifice, over which she had no 
right, to which she made no claim, has long ago 
been lost, and she sits still serving with her feeble 
fingers those who make her world, motherly pride 
covering every shortcoming, motherly love seeing 
only beautiful, perfect success where the world sees 
selfish indulgence, little effort, lack of ambition, 
and harsh judgment. Happily blinded mother 
eyes, that just before they come into the eternal 
light get the first glimmering of the seer’s guidance 
in the pathway of love! ‘For it is a fire that, 
kindling its first embers in the narrow nook of a 
private bosom, caught from a wandering spark out 
of another private heart, glows and enlarges until 
it warms and beams upon a multitude of men and 
women, upon the universal heart of all, and so 
lights up the whole world and all nature with its 
generous flames.”’ 


COZIES FOR BOILED EGGS. 


By HARRIET CUSHMAN. 


- HANKS to the persistent advocacy of Marion 

Harland and other enlightened counselors, eggs 
are now recognized as one of the most valuable ar- 
ticles of food for a light yet nourishing breakfast. 
And boiling is one of the best, as well as one of 
the simplest, methods of cooking them. 

A cardinal principle in good housekeeping is 
that hot things must be hot. And this rule is em- 
phatically applied to boiled eggs; to be palatable 
they must be “ piping” hot. 

To insure this end, as well as to gratify the dif- 
ferent tastes as to degree of cooking, the eggs may 
be boiled at table. With an alcohol lamp or stove 
this is easily and gracefully done; and the eggs 
may be then cooked any degree from rare to hard, 
and, being served immediately in hot cups, they 
necessarily possess the desired heat. 

But a hot egg is a difficult thing to open without 
burned fingers. For the comfort of those persons 
who do not choose to eat their eggs from the shell, 
yet who prefer them actually hot, small cozies may 
be provided in which to hold the egg. 


These are made of white linen, Chinese silk, or 
any wash fabric. Take two pieces, each five inches 
square, placing a layer of wadding between ; turn 
in the edges and button-hole around with wash silk 
or linen floss. The cotton may be kept in place by 
a few tufts of the floss. The set may be worked 
with harmonizing or with contrasting colors. 

These cozies will be as pretty and dainty an ad- 
junct to the breakfast table as the more elaborate 
doilies are to the dessert service. 

Being made of wash fabrics, they can be easily 
laundried, and are as useful as they are ornamental. 

A large cozy may be made for the dish when it 
is not desired to boil the eggs at table and serve 
them in cups. The cozy should be made large 
enough to cover the bottom of the dish and fold 
over the eggs. It may be made in the same gen- 
eral way as the smaller ones. 

A set of these cozies would form a simple yet 
appropriate Easter gift. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE TOMATO. 


hee tomato broiled is grateful and invigorating 
beyond almost any other dish of our climate. 
The fruit itself is the most easily produced from 
the soil, most plentiful and cheap ; and the method 
of preparation is the very simplest form of cookery. 
Select from your garden or market basket a proper 
number of perfectly ripe and sound tomatoes, tak- 
ing care that the skin is not broken. After wiping 
them clean, cut off a thin slice from the “ stem 
end ” of each, and take out the hard core from the 
center. Then set them close together on the wire 
broiler, keeping the cut side level on top ; cover the 
cut side with salt and pepper, and place the broiler 
over a hot fire of live coals. Do not close the lid 
of the broiler upon them. Now let them cook 
steadily until thoroughly done—occupying about 
twenty minutes. The salt and pepper are absorbed 
by the juice, which assumes a fine reddish brown 
color and exhales a flavor of unequaled quality. 
Remove them from the broiler with a broad fork, 
passing the prongs under, so as to avoid breaking 


or overturning. ‘They may be served either in the 


skins or with the latter removed. With any form 

of meat, vegetable, or bread there is no sauce, for- 

eign or home made, which can be compared with 

this simple, inexpensive dish. | 
FRIED TOMATOES. 


It happens frequently that our “ modern conven- 
iences”’ render the genuine broiling process incon- 
venient, and in such cases a tolerable substitute may 
be prepared as follows: 

Select your tomatoes as for broiling. They must 
be ripe and sound, and of nearly equal size. Cut 
off a slice from the “‘ stem end,” and take out the 
hard core, as already described. Lay them, cut 
side down, in a skillet well greased with butter or 
beef drippings (the latter is preferable), and of 
proper heat for frying. Cook gently for about five 
minutes, then turn carefully, so as not to break the 
tomatoes. The cut sides are now on top, so they 
may be sprinkled with salt and pepper. The fry- 
ing is then continued. To prevent scorching, a 
large spoonful of cold water must be thrown in 
from time to time as it evaporates. Too much 
water will cause the tomatoes to boil, and will 
break the skins; and if permitted to fry dry, they 
will burn and stick to the iron. 


In about twenty minutes take them from the | 


skillet, adding a little butter to each tomato. 
BAKED TOMATOES. 


Select and prepare exactly as for broiling or fry- 
ing. Arrange with the cut sides on top in a but- 
tered baking-pan. Salt and pepper, and set in a 
well-heated oven. Bake for half-hour, and then 
transfer, without breaking if possible, to a platter 
or dish, where the gravy is poured over them. A 
sprig or two of parsley may be laid around each 
tomato as a garnish. The tomatoes themselves 
may also be used as a garnish for meat baked in 
the same pan or separately. 


OLD VIRGINIA CREAM TOMATOES. 


The tomato has not been cultivated and tamed 
long enough to entirely banish a certain wild and 
rank flavor, which clings to the fruit in a greater 
or less degree according to soil and climate. That 
peculiarity is removed or modified by broiling, bak- 
ing, or frying at high temperature, so as no longer 
to affect the most delicate taste. To most persons, 
however, the wild, raw flavor is “gamy” and 
agreeable, and, when preserved in cooking, consti- 
tutes a much valued quality. “ Old Virginia cream 
tomatoes” are the best, perhaps, of this kind. 


They are prepared as follows: Select firm, smooth, 
and rather small tomatoes, fresh from the vine. 
Dip them one by one in water kept boiling, and re- 
move the skins without breaking the fruit; as in all 
cases, cutting out the hard core at the stem end. 
Place them close together, with the cut sides up, in 
a skillet or pan, in which has been spread about 
half an ounce of butter. Set this on the stove, and 
keep at a heat just below the “frying point.” A 
higher degree of heat will scorch the butter, cause 
the tomatoes to stick to the iron, the juices to 
escape, and the entire dish to be spoiled. Into the 
cut places at the stem end of each tomato press a 
teaspoonful of fine dry bread crumbs, containing a 
littfe salt, pepper, and butter. Then over all 
sprinkle salt and pepper. Continue to cook slowly 
until the tomatoes show signs of breaking, which 
will occur in ten or fifteen minutes. Then pour 
in (for a dozen small tomatoes) half a pint of rich, 
fresh cream (milk will not do), and begin imme- 
diately to remove the tomatoes, carefully, with a 
tablespoon, to a vegetable dish. 

By the time they are all thus taken up from the 
pan the cream will have simmered a little, becom- 
ing slightly thickened and changed in color. Pour 
this over the contents of the dish. Half a tea- 
spoonful of finely chopped parsley is sometimes 
added to the gravy. 

The bright-red tomatoes, half submerged in rich 
cream gravy, furnish a delightful accompaniment 
to baked fowl or meats, and add greatly to both 
the appearance and substance of a family dinner. 

Considerable care and patience are required to 
produce this beautiful dish in perfection ; and the 
fruit must be of the best quality. 


TOMATO CROUTES. 


In this dish, like the last, the desirable “gamy ” 
flavor of the raw tomato is retained in the cooking. 
In this case they should be rather small and flat. 
Scald and peel, and cut off a slice from the stem 
end, leaving about three-quarters of each tomato. 

Place them, cut side down, on a slice of buttered 
bread, cut of fitting size. Arrange on a buttered 
pan, sprinkle with salt and pepper, and bake at 
least half an hour. 

This is quite an ornamental entrée, easily pre- 
pared, and assists wonderfully at a meal where cold 
meat is the piéce de resistance. 

Late in the season, or when for any reason the 
tomato cannot be obtained in its best condition, 
much more difficulty is experienced in giving it a 
good appearance at table. We are then treated 
to the inevitable tomato salad, tomato sauce. toma- 
toes scalloped, tomatoes stuffed, tomatoes stewed, 
tomatoes a la carte, tomatoes en diable, ete. So 
long as the essential flavor remains these may be 
excellent articles. When, however, autumn frosts 
have cut down the garden crop, we are reduced to 
the canned fruit for our supply. This latter, to be 
thoroughly good, must be produced in a soil and 
climate where the tomato reaches its very best 
quality ; otherwise it is harsh in taste, and by 
no means suitable to any but the strongest stom- 
achs. And the climate and soil which best suit 
this invaluable fruit are those which produce. in 
perfection the melon, the peach, and the sweet 
potato. 


PICKED UP. 


A physician says: “When a teaspoonful of 
warm honey is taken every fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
minutes, it has a surprising effect on catarrh. 
Every family should have a glass of pure honey in 
the house in order at once, after catching cold, to 
be able to use some.”’ 


Many ladies economize by cutting off the hems 
of fine damask napkins which have become worn, 
and fringing them out to the depth of an inch and 
a half, thereby converting them into pretty tea and 
fruit doilies. 


“What is safer than a safety pin?” was the 
conundrum asked at a recent mothers’ meeting. 
The answer was “stitches.” There are thousands 
of fond mothers who sew on baby’s clothes while 
he is in long dresses. Those who have never tried 
it laugh at the idea, but mothers know that even 
small safety pins, when placed in a little flannel 
band, annoy the tender skin of baby. If rose leaves 
troubled the princess while she slept, why shouldn’t 
brass pins annoy baby? So the tender mother 
threads a needle with soft darning cotton, slips her 
left hand forefinger down baby’s band and holds 
with her thumb, then deftly takes four or five snug 
stitches, and the band is on for the day. 
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IN THE TREE-TOP. 


By LoursE EsTreELLE Hook. 
STRANGE place for baby’s cradle! The 


wind’s lullaby is not always gentle, and 
“when the bough breaks” what will become of 
poor baby! How many mothers have intrusted 
their little ones to the oak tree’s airy nursery, do 
you think ? 

The oak stands just at the turn of the road, over- 
looking the field, and if it only kept a record of the 
guests it sheltered beneath its strong, outstretched 
boughs every summer, it would have a highly inter- 
esting visitor’s book. In spite of all dangers, there 
are many cradles rocked in that tree-top, and the 
good old oak gives the little one shelter and often 
food as well. 

First we see the robins’ nest, which they have 
built with such care from sticks and straws, plas- 
tered with clay and lined with horse-hair; but they 
were foolish robins to set up housekeeping there, 
for squirrels like oak trees too. It is a melancholy 
fact that squirrels and robins cannot live peacefully 
in the same tree; and the old oak could probably 
tell us of many a terrible battle between them if it 
had only taken notes at the time. But these robins 
may think that the highway running close by will 


be a protection to them, for their furry enemies are - 


shy, and prefer to live in the woods, out of the reach 
of passers-by. At any rate, the birds have seen 
their pretty blue eggs hatch into ravenous little mon- 
sters with great yellow beaks, and are very happy 
and very busy feeding and keeping them warm, 
and as yet no squirrel has disturbed their peace. 

But this cradle, that we may see so easily, is not 
the only one in the oak tree. Close by the robins’ 
nest grows a little brown ball, round and hard. It 
does not look as if it could be the home of any liv- 
ing creature, but in it are half a dozen or more 
tiny infants. They like their dinners of sawdust as 
well as the robins enjoy the fat worms their busy 
mamma brings them. Nobody brings any delica- 
cies to these closely sealed balls; nobody rocks the 
cradle but the wind. Nevertheless, it was pre- 
pared for these little white inmates by a careful, 
gauzy-winged mother, that looked like a wasp, and 
who, stinging the oak twig, caused this little brown 
nursery to grow upon it. ‘Then she laid some tiny 
eggs within, and, strange to say, they straightway 
began to grow larger, which is more than the robin’s 
egg could do. ‘The ball grew, too, till it was nearly 
as large as a cherry, and then the eggs within 
hatched into tiny worms, which found the world a 
very crowded little place indeed, though well filled 
with nice sawdust to eat all day long. How aston- 
ished they will be when they eat their way out at 
last, and, arriving at the surface of their little 
globe, look around them at the great world of light 
and air that they never saw before! Then they 
will fly about in the sunshine, grown-up gall-wasps, 
to make more oak balls for their little ones; but 
now they are snugly housed, and know nothing of 
the hum of life going on all about them. 

Small as they are, these queer nurseries are not 
the tiniest to be found in the tree-top. Another 
winged creature goes flying about with a long 
piercer that looks like a sting, murmuring to her- 
self, “‘ I must find a leaf; I must make a place for 
my eggs.” And then she thrusts the sharp piercer 
between the upper and lower surfaces of a leaf— 
just think how little space she has !—and finds it a 
capital place for her little ones. So the eggs hatch 
in the smallest possible room, as flat as a sheet of 
paper; yet the tiny creatures get more exercise 
than the baby gall-wasps. This we can see by 
lcoking at the leaf they live in; for it is covered 
with wavy lines that show where they are making 
tunnels inside as they crawl along, eating the green 
part of the leaf, but never touching the outer por- 
tion, else they would come through into the air 
before they were ready to live there. That time 
will come by and by, and meanwhile the leaf is 
their world. 

Another leaf is rolled up in a curious way, and 
secured with a little sheet of pure white silk. This 
is a daintier cradle than the others, and it contains 
something very curious—a pale pink ball, the size 
of a pea, formed of many little grains fastened to- 
gether. And, lo! in time these grains put out eight 
little legs apiece, and there we have a whole family 
of baby spiders, still clinging together, as they will 
continue to do till they grow a little larger and feel 
more at home in the world. 


But what is this loud rapping? The oak tree 
has a new visitor, and this time it is one who will 
make sad havoc in the nurseries that are the most 
carefully hidden. Bold, strong, and hungry, his 
red cap showing like a signal of danger among the 
leaves, the woodpecker alights on the tree-trunk, 
on which he can run as fast as you can on the 
ground, and taps to find out whois at home. Woe 
to the insect that answers the tapping! | 

Everrif they hide in the crevices of the bark, or 
in the wood itself, Woodpecker, with his sharp eyes 
and sharper beak, will find them out and eat them. 
And, more than all, he will even take pains to pre- 
pare an attractive place for various insects to pass 
their infancy, that he may be sure of finding them 
at home. And this is how he does it: | 

He first drills a good-sized hole in the tree; then 
goes in search of an acorn, and, finding one, pops it 
into this hole. Sometimes people have fancied 
that he was storing it away for his own use ; but he 
does not mean to eat the acorn itself. He knows 
that there are those who will, and when he comes 
again, he will find many little grubs and worms, 
and baby flies of all kinds, enjoying the feast he 
has provided for them. Then, you may be sure, 
the woodpecker enjoys a feast in his turn. 

Yet, in spite of dangers, there are happy lives in 
the tree-top, and all the year round the good old 
oak stands by the road with outstretched boughs, 
ready to welcome every new guest and protect as 
well as it can the little ones committed to its care. 
The wind blows, but the branches are strong; the 
sun shines with fierce heat, but the leaves give 
shade; and when the rain falls it cannot harm the 
sheltered homes in the oak tree. | 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 
IV. 


HEIR mother, who opened the door for them 
and kissed them again and again, said: 

“My girlies are going to school; we will be sol- 
diers at home.” 

The children kissed and loved her, and felt from 
that moment a new strength intheir mamma. That 
night she told Mary she wished her to give all her 
time and thought to her school work and her draw- 
ing ; that she felt so strong and well that she would 
take charge of the house with Catherine. Her 
mother showed her wish so strongly that Mary 
brought her the account books and talked over with 
her the plans for the house for a week, and then 
became a student. | 

In two weeks’ time the first letter that told that 
for them the war had really begun was received. 
Mr. Gregory was in Washington, on his way South. 
The letter was very cheerful, and told many things 
of the journey that were amusing. 

Life went on quietly and happily. If letters did 
not come on the regular day they were anxious, but 
they did not talk about it; they tried harder to be 
cheerful and help each other. From others they 
heard of the kind, brave things their papa was 
doing for others, and it made them glad, for they 
knew he was happy doing them. 

Two years had passed. Mary was now sixteen 
—a sweet, graceful girl. Belle was twelve, and 
Polly ten. Mrs. Gregory was so well that the chil- 
dren had almost forgotten that she had ever been 
ill. There was a prospect of their papa getting 
home on a ten days’ furlough, and you can imagine 
how anxiously the letter was looked for that would 
contain the decision. The days came and went, 
and no letter was received. Two weeks had passed 
this way when a letter was received written in a 
stranger’s hand. Mary handed it to her mother, 
who looked at it in wonder. She broke the seal 
while the children waited, and began to read. She 
did not finish it. It dropped from her hand as she 
fell back in her chair. Catherine broke into the 
room, followed by the doctor, who still carried a 
letter in his hand. The children never understood 
how they knew it, but they knew their papa was 
dead—killed as he was going over the battletield 
after the battle. 

The week passed like a terrible dream; before 
it ended the children had only each other in all the 
world. Their papa and mamma had no brothers 
or sisters, and there was no one to take charge of 
them. The little money that was in the bank would 
last but a short time. What wasto be done? A 
rich invalid lady, who was staying in the village 
that year, had grown very fond of Polly, and 
offered to adopt her. Mary could not consent at 
first, but saw at last there was nothing else to be 


done. The lady promised that she should see 
Polly as often as possible, and Mary tried to be 
content. Polly, who was very fond of the lady, 
went with her as though going on a journey from 
which she would return to her sisters and her home. 
She went to Europe, and at first Mary heard from 
Polly regularly, but in a few months the letters 
stopped coming, and the sisters never saw each 
other again. 

The doctor, who had been a college friend of 
Mary’s father, took Belle as his own child. It was 
arranged that the money left should be used to 
complete Mary’s education, and that she should be 
what her mother had been—a teacher. Belle 
wanted to be a doctor, and the dream of living and 
working together was talked over. 

Mary went to a school in Connecticut, under the 
care of a lady who had been a warm friend of her 
mother’s. She worked hard, and made such rapid 
progress that Mrs. Holman suggested, at the close 
of her third year, the idea of going to college. 

‘You will make your mark, Mary, and I know 
I can get the money it will cost to send you. The 
money you have, if wisely spent, will pay for all 
the clothes you need. I believe your father and 
mother intended that you should go, and in this 
way you will best realize their hopes for you.”’ 

* But it will cost so much,” protested Mary. 

“You can pay me back when you earn the 
money, and in my old age you can be a daughter 
to me.” - 

Mary accepted this new proof of love and inter. 
est, and studied hard to enter college the next fall. 
She succeeded, and here gained new friends. 

The two young girls who shared the study-room 
and parlor with her were the daughters of rich 
men. They belonged in the same town, and had 
been companions for years. They accepted the 
new friend with certain reserves; Mary felt at 
times in the way, but she reasoned herself out of 
this feeling by saying to herself, “It is perfectly 
natural that they should forget me at times, for all 
their interests are in common. They have led en- 
tirely different lives from mine; they are always 
polite, and many times kind.” : 

Alice Trueman and Phebe Grace had never 
known a want ungratified. They were only chil- 
dren, and the intimacy between them had been en- 
couraged by their parents. They had sat together 
in school ever since they began going, and it was 
Pheebe who had gone on a visit to a college town, 
and, there meeting the President of the college and 
some of the professors, determined to go to college, 
and that Alice should go with her. For three 
years the girls worked hard in preparation, and 
entered the same year that Mary Gregory entered, 
and were assigned to the same suit of rooms. 

At first they did not pay very much attention to 
Mary ; she was so quiet, and made no demands upon 
their attention, that they were only polite. As the 
timidity wore off, Mary began to make a position in 
the class-rooms. One after another of the pro- 
fessors noticed her particularly, and it was found 
that no girl in the class was better prepared or. 
surer of winning honors than Mary Gregory. Her 
sweet, gentle manners and her spirit of helpfulness 
were very evident. Mary was never too busy to 
give a lagging classmate assistance. Her knowl- 
edge of the world out-of-doors made her a charm- 
ing companion for a walk. No girl surpassed her 
in the gymnasium. She was not talkative nor gifted © 
in repartee, where Alice Trueman always excelled. 
Mary was glad that Phebe Grace accepted her as 
a friend ; they were both more studious than Alice, 
and had more things in common. Many times 
they took walks together, and during one of these 
walks Mary told Phebe something of her life, and 
about Polly. After this talk Phebe was more lov- 
ing and tender toward Mary; she told Alice that 
night that she would ask permission from her 
mother to invite Mary home for the Easter holi- 
days. | 

The friendship with Phebe was a help and in- 
spiration to Mary, and she was gratified for many 
favors given. 

After a time Mary was conscious that Alice 
Trueman rarely spoke to her; that she never went 
with Phebe if she found Mary was going ; that she 
was unresponsive to Phebe, and quite unlike the 
girl she had first met. She was troubled, but the 
work of the year crowded out all thoughts but 
those of study and preparation during the last 
weeks of the term for examination. _ 

Mary had gained a place of trust and honor 
among her classmates, and was a favorite among 
the teachers because of her earnest work. She re- 
mained at work during the Easter holidays, much 
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to Pheebe’s regret. The last term of the year was 
a busy term for this Freshman class; they had 
shown so much ability that it was acknowledged 
that no Freshman class had ever made a better 
record, and every girl put all her energy into her 
work. That Mary led in mathematics and lan- 
guages all admitted, but it was a leadership that 
aroused envy in but one heart. 

The close of the year the girls scattered to their 
homes. Mary received a glad welcome from her 
own and her mother’s friend; and a visit to Belle, 
who was studying hard with her adopted father, 
closed the long, happy, restful vacation, and sent 
Mary back to college with every hope for success. 
Phoebe met her most affectionately at the station, 
having arrived in the morning. She found a pretty 
vase with flowers on her dressing-room table, and 
for the first time kissed Pheebe, her eyes filled with 
tears of gratitude. 

‘“ Where is Alice?” she asked, when she had at 
last sat down. For the first time Pheobe missed 
her, and said, ‘‘ Why, I left her here when I went 
for you; she will be in presently.” : 

Of course the first thing was to rearrange books 
and ornaments, unpack trunks, and all the while 
tell of the pleasant weeks that had just passed. 
Alice came in at last, and, though cool, was polite. 
She could not resist joining in the conversation 
when Phebe constantly appealed to her, and the 
first afternoon was one of the happiest and gayest 
Mary ever passed, Phcebe was so enthusiastic and 
Alice so droll in deseribing the people they had 
met in their travels from Newport to the White 
Mountains. 

“ And, really, Mary, Alice promises to be quite a 
belle. I will certainly be thrown entirely in the 
shade by my twin,” and Phebe threw both arms 
around Alice’s neck. ‘ Never mind, deary, I’m 
willing to serve as lesser light, if you are the 
light.” The three girls laughed happily. ‘“ But, 
really, girls, don’t you think I have cause to be 
jealous of my two ‘chums’?” As Phebe said 
this a slight frown distorted Alice’s face for a 
moment, and she drew slightly away from her. 
Phebe went on: “I am entirely eclipsed in the 
intellectual world by one, and in the social world 
by the other. No wonder I’m humble-minded. I’m 
an honest Uriah Heep,” continued Phebe, laugh- 
ingly, as they went tothe dining-room. The greeting 
of many who had come in on a later train claimed 
the three girls’ attention. A gay evening in the 
parlors began the second term of the class of 18—. 

The weeks flew fast as the girls worked to keep 
up the reputation of the class. The relations did 
not change between the three students whom we 
have met. The Thanksgiving reunion was approach- 
ing, when Alice complained that she missed some 
of her handkerchiefs. Phcebe missed a red cloth 
sack with Turkish embroidery, which she had 
- coaxed Mary to try on, and which was found so 
becoming that she insisted that Alice should get up 
from the lounge to admire the effect. Mary showed 
a girlish pleasure in wearing the jacket all the even- 
ing. That had been less than a week ago, and 
now the jacket was gone. In another day or two, 
two handkerchiefs as mysteriously disappeared. 
Alice had received a check for twenty dollars, and 
had it cashed two days before the Thanksgiving 
recess; ten dollars of this could not befound. Alice 
reported to the principal, and when she left that 
room she did not look like the girl who had entered 
‘it. For the first time since she had met her she 
asked Mary to take a walk with her; they were not 
gone long, but when they entered their room, 
Phebe lay on the sofa, crying as if her heart would 
break, while the principal sat on a chair with Mary’s 
trunk open before her, and holding the missing 
jacket on her lap, and in her hand one of Mary’s 
handkerchiefs with a ten-dollar bill in its folds, 
while in a chair were a half-dozen handkerchiefs 
and a gold thimble. 

- Alice grew perfectly white, while Mary turned 
with a puzzled look from one to the other. 

“ Mary! Mary! how could you!” exclaimed Miss 
Hatton, after a moment’s silence. 

“Could what ?” asked Mary. 

“Can you ask, with this evidence before you ?” 
indignantly asked Miss Hatton, standing up. 

Mary gazed at her in wonder, and then she 
caught her meaning. She grew taller and straighter 
as she said, “ You cannot mean, Miss Hatton, that 
you think I took those things,” pointing to Miss 
Hatton’s hands. 

_ “They were found in your trunk,” was the 
answer. ‘Come to my room,” she continued, lay- 
ing the sack and handkerchief on a table ; but Mary 
was so weak that in pity she led her into her little 


room. ‘The door was closed, and what passed no 


one knew. 


A November wind and rain storm set in that 
night, but it was not heard by the two passen- 
gers in the night express for Hartford; one a very 
pale, slight girl, whose eyelids never closed as she 
lay in the berth; the other a woman whose sad, 
set features grew aged as the nighton. The storm 
still raged as they entered the city, and they could 
scarcely hold their umbrellas up as they went from 
one car to another. All day the fury of the storm 
lasted, and at night they stepped, when it was at its 
height, from a carriage in front of the home that 
Mary expected to enter so differently the night 
before Thanksgiving. ‘“ Auntie, they say I am a 
thief,” was all she said, as Mrs. Holman opened her 
arms. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DOE. 
By G. WITHAN. 


HE was a beautiful young creature, of a pale 
reddish-yellow color, with large, intelligent 
eyes, that looked confidingly at everybody, as if 
their owner never had learned to fear man, as, in- 
deed, she never had had cause to do. 

Her name was Zoe, and she was the special pet 
of a wealthy old bachelor, who lived in the midst 
of the fields which constituted his farm, in a town 
in Massachusetts, about twenty miles distant from 
Boston. 

Major Gray’s farm was near some extensive 
woods on the border of the town, about a mile 
north of the village, which was large and closely 
built. 

Zoe was allowed great freedom, and generally 
went about as she pleased, and many were the 
walks, or, more correctly speaking, runs, which she 
enjoyed in the near vicinity. She was a familiar 
visitor at many of the neighbors’, and was, indeed, 
well known throughout the town. Only one un- 
pleasant occurrence ever troubled her during her 
absences from home,and that was when some stray 
dogs occasionally ran after her at the top of their 
speed, barking viciously. But her long, slender 
limbs invariably carried her beyond their reach 
with a slight effort, and Zoe evidently considered 
herself more than their equal in a race, for she 
continued to indulge in her strolls frequently. She 
never had ventured into the village, but apparently 
found satisfactory recreation in wandering through 
the fields and woods about her home. 

Thus far her life had been very peaceful and un- 
clouded. She had her own stall, which was in the 
stable, and was kept as comfortable for her occu- 
pancy as loving care could make it, and Major 
Gray enjoyed her presence as much as some men 
enjoy the companionship of a finedog. She repaid 
his affection in kind, and would gambol about him 
like a playful lamb, and walk demurely along be- 
hind him while he was working with his hired 
men or walking about his premises. 

One day Zoe wandered slowly away from the 
shade of the old elm, whose wide swinging branches 
drooped low over the Major’s lawn, and walked 
dewn the road which led directly to the village. 
The road was deserted, no one being within view 
excepting the men who were rolling up great heaps 
of hay in the fields on either side. The Major was 
among them, but he was altogether too intent on 
his work to notice Zoe, who paused to look at him 
for a moment, but immediately resumed her walk. 
She went leisurely on her way, without meeting 
any interruption, until she was nearly a half-mile 
from home. She had reached the point where the 
houses began to draw nearer each other, when, as 
she was passing a cottage, she was startled by the 
sudden rush of a small dog that plunged through 
the open gate and dashed toward her, barking 
loudly. Turning, Zoe made one leap in the direc- 
tion of home, when she was confronted by a large 
dog, who had been drawn into the road by the 
small dog’s yelps, and who, as he barred her home- 
ward way, was really as formidable an antagonist 
as he no doubt appeared to her. 

For not more than a second poor Zoe stood ir- 
resolute, then, turning once more, with one bound 
she cleared the small dog, who was close to her, and, 
with her speed heightened by fear, she fled down 
the long street toward the village. Any observer 
would have declared that she could easily outrun 
the dogs who were pursuing her, the large one 
silently, with bent head, but the small one with a 
succession of yelps and cries. No doubt she would 
have been perfectly safe if her only danger had 
been from them; but the barking was attracting 
more enemies, and when she entered the village 


proper there were ten or twelve dogs of all sizes 
and kinds in a howling pack behind her, some 
near, and some far in the rear. ‘The unusual com 
motion drew the attention of some boys who were 
playing in shady nooks, and soon their excited 
cries, some encouraging and some trying to restrain 
the dogs, were added to the deafening noise. 
Zoe’s speed had not decreased any, and she would 
soon have reached the village square, had she not 
discovered, a short distance before her, some more 
dogs that were hastening to join the tumult, and 
uniting their howls with the general clamor. Zoe 
hesitated, and glanced to right and left to discern 
a possible way of escape, but there was none. 
Many of the houses were close together, and the 
passages left between others were inclosed by high 
fences. ‘There were no cross streets near, and Zoe 
was hemmed in by relentless foes, who were now 
pressing close upon her. She swerved from side 
to side of the street, casting wild looks backward 
and ahead,and showing by her movements that 
she was greatly terrified. Suddenly she paused be- 
fore a stately house. The street gate was fastened 
open, and the outer door swung wide. Zoe stood 
still just long enough to rally her strength for a 
final effort; then, with one spring, she passed 
through the door, and, trotting along the hall, 
turned into a room opening from it, where, in the 
cool silence, sat Aunt Phebe Longworth, a dear old 
lady, who was known and loved by everybody in 
town. Aunt Phebe, looking up from the book she 
had been reading, saw Zoe coming toward her with 
heaving chest, trembling limbs, and pleading eyes, 
and as the old lady lifted up her hands in amused 
astonishment at the sight, Zoe reached her side, 
and buried her head beneath the protecting arm 
that was instantly passed about her neck. 

. At that moment the furious barking of the dogs 
at her door saluted Aunt Phebe, and she at once 
understood the cause of Zoe’s appearance. With 
more than youthful agility she ran through the 
hall, aud, with a vigorous shout to frighten the 
dogs, she shut the door just as they were entering 
the house. 

Having dispatched a message to the Major in- 
forming him of Zoe’s adventure, Aunt Phebe de- 
voted the afternoon to soothing Zoe, who displayed 
the most affectionate gratitude for her protection. 

Major Gray’s distress at his pet’s fright was so 
keen that he kept strict watch over her movements 
for a long time, but Zoe acquired wisdom by ex- 
perience, and seldom afterwards wandered beyond 
sight of her home. 


HOW BIRDS FLY. 


By FRANK H. STAUFFER. 


" isn’t that an eagle ?” asked Harold. 

He was taking a morning walk with his 
father, and as he put the question, he pointed to a 
bird poising high overhead. 

“Tt is a large hawk,” replied his father. 

“He scarcely seems to be moving his wings at 
all,” remarked Harold. 

‘That is owing to their large size,” replied his 
father. “ Large birds have great power to sustain 
themselves for long periods in the air. It is said 
that the frigate bird sleeps while poising upon its 
wings at a great height. It has been seen on the 
Atlantic Ocean a thousand miles from shore. It is 
estimated that it flies three or four thousand miles 
without any rest.” | 

“Papa, that seems hard to believe,” declared 
Harold. “Still, I remember reading that a trained 
falcon, in the time of Henry LV. of France, was 
known to fly from Fontainebleau to Malta, a distance 
of 1,350 miles, in twenty-four hours. ‘Then, too, 
look at the homing pigeons! I guess large wings 
have much to do with it.” 

“And large muscles with which to work the 
wings,” added his father. “They are located in 
the breast, and stand out well developed, especially 
so in the condor. The wings of a hen are not 
large enough for her to fly high or far. The 
ostrich cannot fly, though his wings are an aid to 
him while running. Have you ever observed the 
shape of a bird’s wings ?” = 

“Yes,” thoughtfully replied Harold. “They are 
rounded on the surface and hollowed out under- 
neath.” : 

“ For what purpose ?” 

When the bird raises its wings,” rejoined Har- 
old, “ the air goes easily off the rounded surface ; 
but when they are moved downward the air cannot 
get away easily from the under side.” | 

‘Precisely so, my boy. It is easy to push an 
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open umbrella up into the air; but not so easy to 
pull it downward, as the hollowed space catches the 
air. ‘The birds raise themselves by pressing down- 
ward on the air. The larger the wings the more 
air they press against. When a bird dives down 
from a great way up in the air, it dives somewhat 
as the swimmer does in the water. It keeps its 
wings quite still, and folded close to its sides. It 
presents the least resistance it can to the air. Do 
you think a hen could fly high and far if it had 
large wings, like an eagle’s ?”’ 

“If the breast muscles were powerful enough,” 
replied Harold. 

“IT am afraid that would not be sufficient,” said 
his father. ‘‘ There is another portion of bird 
structure, or a provision, rather, which we have not 
taken into consideration, and which is peculiar to 
birds of prey. The natural heat of a bird’s body is 
greater than a man’s; that of the latter is ordina- 
rily about 90 degrees, while that of the former 
ranges from 106 to 112 degrees. The great heat 
of the bird’s body expands the air in the langs, 
the bones, quills, feathers, and air sacs, which 
makes it more easy to keep afloat in the higher 
regions of the air. Birds of prey, such as eagles, 
hawks, vultures, ete., live on animal food, which 
gives their bodies a higher temperature than the 
bodies of birds which live entirely upon seeds. 
You understand what expansion of the air means ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes, papa. I once placed a bladder partly 
filled with air before the fire. The air swelled so 
that it almost burst the bladder. It is the expan- 
sion of the air that makes a chestnut pop when you 
are roasting it.” 

“ What will happen if you first prick the chest- 
nut ?” 

“ Tt will not pop then.”’ 

“ Because— ?” 

‘ Because the air would gradually escape from 
the hole.”’ 

“Yes, Harold. The hole is to the chestnut 
what the safety-valve is to the steam-engine. It 
prevents it from exploding. Of course you under- 
stand the philosophy of a fire balloon ?”’ 

“Yes, papa. A sponge soaked in alcohol is set 
fire under it, which causes it to rise.” 

“‘ Because the air thus heated is expanded and 
made lighter than the balluon, and hence it is 
crowded up by the colder air always getting be- 
neath it. When the lighted sponge expires, the 
balloon descends. Now, there is a relationship 
very much like that between the heat of a bird’s 
body and the air in its structure that is susceptible 
of expansion.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DAVID SPARING SAUL. 


By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


‘Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.’’—Rom. xii., 1%. 


° By appreciate, if not even to understand, the 
story appointed for our day’s lesson, we must 
rehearse David's history and put ourselves by 
imagination in David's place. Called from the 
sheepfold and anointed by the prophet to be future 
king, he returned to his sheep again. Summoned 
again to court, he becomes harper to the king and 
charms away his melancholy, then returns again to 
his humble avocation. A third time summoned by 
God’s providence, he wins position at the court and 
the plaudits of the nation by his victory over Go- 
liath. He is a shepherd boy no longer; but a 
courtier, a gentleman, a king’s son-in-law; next to 
the king himself; above him, for the moment, in 
national popularity. He sees, he feels, the peril of 
his position ; walks humbly, discreetly ; but in vain. 
The jealousy of the king flames ont against him ; 
twice openly attempts his assassination ; lays secret 
plans for his death ; can be diverted from its cause- 
less wrath neither by the expostulations of David 
nor by the entreaties and intervention of his son. 
At length life grows unendurable, and David flees 
from the court to the only refuge possible, the lime- 
stone caves of southern Judea. For no home in 
Palestine can shelter him from the murderous pur- 
pose of the half-frenzied Saul ; and exile in that 
age was equivalent to captivity, if not to death 
itself. No country opened then, as now, a hospi- 
table door to fugitives from other lands. Here 
gathered about him a lawless band of outlaws. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 15, 
1889. -1 Sam. xxiv., 4-17. 


The outlaw was not in that day, as in ours, a 
synonym for all that is wicked. Laws were no 
embodiment of justice; the just had often occasion 
to flee from unjust law. And so the group of four 
hundred that gathered about David in the cave of 
Adullam—every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contented 1—represented not necessarily any such 
motley crowd of immoral characters as it would in 
our time. It was not a robber band because it was 
a lawless band. But Saul was not content to have 
driven his rival in the popular affection from the 
court. His hate had fanned itself into a furious 
flame. The constant defeat of his purpose only 
strengthened it. It is not enough for him that 
David is an outlaw. He pursues him; hunts him 
as one hunts a partridge on the mountains.” 

At length an accident, which a selfish or an am- 
bitious piety might easily have interpreted as a 
providence, delivered the pursuing king into the 
hands of the pursued outlaw. David and his men 
are hiding in the recesses of a cave. Saul enters it 
unattended. He is at the mercy of the man to 
whom he has shown neither justice nor mercy. 
Consider what motives urged David to take the 
law into his own hands. Ambition was there cry- 
ing, Now is your opportunity to take the crown 
which your God has promised you. Let the reader 
remember how the evil seed dropped into Mac- 
beth’s heart by the witches’ prophecy, “ All hail 
Macbeth that shall be king hereafter,” finding in 
his heart food for its poisonous growth, made him 
a double assassin, and he will think that David was 
more or less than human if no voice of ambition 
whispered to him Lady Macbeth’s cruel counsels to 
her coward husband. Love of life was there, urg- 
ing to the blow against the king whom no expostu- 


in his death. None? 


Revenge was there crying, Strike! vengeance is 
sweet; take it; punish the otherwise unpunished 


and unpunishable king whom no higher power can | 
to be faithful to each other always. 


call to account for his cruel and remorseless ways. 
None? None! save God alone. 
afar off to the eye when these mists of passion rise 
before the soul, obscuring the heavens and Him 
that dwells therein. Even piety was there—rather 
its false guise, passion putting on the dress and 
speech of piety—in the counsels of rough but honest 
friends, quite ready to interpret God’s providence 
to suit their own passions and purposes, as we most- 
ly are: “ Behold the day of which the Lord said 
unto thee, Behold, I will deliver thine enemy into 
thine hand, that thou mayest do unto him as it shall 
seem good unto thee.” Remembering all this, think 


what it was to stand still, to hold back the impatient | 
hands of men who could not understand the folly | 
that threw away such a chance for vengeance and 


promotion, and to let the enemy go forth from the dred men. 


unpremeditated ambuscade unharmed, only to call 


out to him across the intervening valley, when he 


And God seems | !1¢ 
flying from place to place, as he has been doing 


ever since that feast day seven years before. Seven 


had gone, in tones of expostulation and in appeal 


to the God of eternal justice to protect the unpro- 


tected and avenge the unavenged. 


It is a matter of great concern to many good 
Christian people that David should have written 
some imprecatory psalms. Read them in the light 
of this occurrence, and contrast the life of David 
with the life of the modern Christian. David put 
his forgiveness into his actions and his vengeance 
into his prayers. We put our vengeance into our 
actions and our forgiveness into our prayers. 
David's piety was the better of the two. He was 
honest with God. We tell God what we think we 
ought to feel, David told God what he did feel. It 
would startle us sometimes if we were to try his 
experiment. The Apostle exhorts us to come with 
boldness—literally, all-speakingness—to the throne 
of grace. That is just what we are most unwill- 
ing to do. We fancy we can keep our malign 
passions hidden from God by keeping them out of 
our prayers. It is best not to have them; but if 
one has them, the very best vent for them is in 
prayer. There is One who perfectly understands 
you; therefore you need not be afraid to tell the 
very worst that is in you tohim. In this David 
is a good example for us to follow. The indigna- 
tion which every soul feels in the presence of a 
great wrong is a manly, honorable, divine feeling. 
* Avenge not yourselves,’ says the Apostle; but 
he adds, ‘“‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 


11 Sam. xxii., 2. 21 xxvi., 20. 


the Lord.” And when the temptation to avenge 
is upon us, we have a right to follow David’s ex- 
ample and carry the story of our wrongs to God 
and leave it there with him to punish. ‘The Lord 


judge between thee and me; and the Lord avenge 
'thee of me” is a higher experience than most of 
us reach, though we have eighteen centuries of 


Christian culture, and David had not. 
Nevertheless, there is a still higher experience. 
It is the experience of One who said, “ Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you.” It is the experience of One 
who cried, as the nails were driven into his hands 
and feet, “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” To pray wrath and live love is 


better than to live wrath and pray love; but to 
both live and pray love is best of all. Leé 
_who does this cast the first stone at David for his 
_imprecatory psalms. 
ences of an unripened saint; they are the first step 
toward a love of which the last step is forgiving 
one another, even as Christ forgives you. 
example is a good one to begin to follow; but it is 
not a good one to stop satisfied with. It is not 


Let him 


They are the unripe experi- 


David's 


David, it is Christ who says, “ Follow thou me.” 
I have left no room to note the two instructive 


truths, first, how David's forgiveness wrought on 


the nature of even the insanely jealous and malig- 
nant Saul, and sent him back from his murderous 
hunt after David ashamed of his own crimes; and, 


second, how short-lived even the power of this for- 


giveness was on a heart given over as Saul’s was to 
the evil spirit of jealousy and hate, and how soon 


the gleam of sunshine disappeared and the clouds 
of wrath and bitterness had it again all their own 
way in his malign nature. 

lations could turn from his murderous course, and | 
from whom there was no possible protection save | 
None! save in God alone. | 
And the voice that speaks of God in such an hour | 


is too often overborne by noisier voices in the soul. | 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID AND SAUL. 


By Emity Huntineron MILLER. 


| WwW we last saw David he was parting with 


Jonathan, and the two friends were promising 
To-day we 
find him again still hiding away from Saul, and 


long years David has been living in caves among 
the mountains and the forests. His father and 
mother and brothers are with him, and a great 
many other people, some of them brave soldiers; 
for Saul has grown more and more cruel and dar- 
ing, and does not hesitate any longer to kill those 
who dare to oppose him, so that every one is afraid 
of him. In some way it has come to be understood 
that the Lord is on the side of David, and that one 
day he will surely be king; so the people who are 
afraid of Saul go secretly and join themselves to 
David, until he has a little band of about six hun- 
But David does not make war upon 
Saul, or try in any way to harm him, only to keep 
out of his way; but there are always some bad 
men who are watching and spying to send word to 
Saul where David is hiding. Then Saul takes his 
soldiers and goes after him; but the mountains are 
full of caves and secret places, and the Lord 
watches over David, so that he always escapes. 
Some of the beautiful songs of trust and confidence 
which we find in the Psalms were sent up as prayers 
from David’s heart in these very times, when, per- 
haps, he was watching at night upon the mountain, 
and thinking how the love that sent the dew for 
every little thirsty plant and fed the young birds 


in their nests was spread over him, too, like great 


sheltering wings. 

If David had wanted to kill Saul, he had several 
opportunities. Once, when he and his men were 
in a place among the mountains called the wilder 


ness of Engedi, Saul followed them so closely that 


he came into the very cave where David was hiding 
with some of his men. It was a deep cave, that 
ran away back into the heart of the mountain, and 
was large enough to shelter a small army of men, 
but the entrance was dark and narrow. Saul did 
not know as much about the forests as David did, 
and he thought this was a good place to rest. So 
he went in to the mouth of the cave and lay down 
to sleep, never thinking how near he was to the 
man he considered his worst enemy. David’s men 
were delighted. They thought if Saul were only 
dead the people would be very glad to take for 
their king the man who had slain Goliath, and 
shown himself such a brave soldier. They knew 
that the Lord had promised David that he should 
some day be king, and so they said, “‘ The Lord’s 
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time has come; he has brought your enemy here, 
all by himself, that you may do whatever you wish 
with him.” David said nothing. He took his 
sword in his hand, and went softly to the place 
where Saul was sleeping. His men supposed of 
course he would kill him; but he only cut off a bit 
of the king’s robe and went back again. He wished 
to show them that there was no hatred in his heart 
toward Saul, and he would neither harm the king 
nor allow them to do it, though they were eager to 
kill him. He even began to feel sorry because he 
had cut off a piece of the king’s robe, and when Saul 
rose up, by and by, and went away, David followed 
after him and called, “ My lord the king!” How 
astonished Saul must have been to hear that call! 
He turned and looked behind him, and there was 
David bowing down humbly, like a servant before 
his lord. What gentle, wise words he spoke! He 
said: ‘‘ Why do you listen to the men who tell you 
Iam your enemy? See, here is a piece of your 
robe I cut off in the cave. The Lord delivered 
you into my hand, and my men bade me kill you, 
but I said, I will not put forth mine hand against 
my lord, for he is the Lord’s anointed. By this 
you may see that there is no evil in my heart, 
because when I had a chance I did not harm you, 
though you are hunting me to kill me. The Lord 
be judge between me and thee, and plead my cause, 
and deliver me out of thy hand.” 

That was a bold thing for David to do. It was 
putting his cause right into the hand of God; and 
he dared to do it because he knew his heart was 
right, and so God must be on his side. Saul knew 
that what David said was true. He looked at the 
bit of his own robe, and saw how easily David 
might have killed him, as he knew he himself would 
have done if he had his enemy in his power. And 
then he remembered how bravely David had fought 
for him, and how many times his sweet songs had 
soothed and quieted his evil passions. On David’s 
part had always been love and gentleness and for- 
giveness, and on Saul’s- part envy and jealousy and 
hatred. Now the good and the evil stood face to 
face, and the good conquered. Saul was ashamed 
and sorry. He said, “Is this thy voice, my son 
David?” And he wept aloud. He talked with 
David, and acknowledged that he did not deserve 
his kindness, because he had always rewarded him 
evil for good; and then the poor, unhappy king 
went away conquered by kindness, his hatred over- 
come by love. | 


FORGIVENESS ATTESTED BY MIRACLE. 


By Proressor GEORGE P. FISHER.? 


:‘ But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick of the palsy), I say 
unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed and walk.’’— Mark ii., 


HE incident in the life of Jesus to which this 
passage pertains, and which I wish at this time 

to review, is related by all of the first three Evan- 
- gelists; but it is given with more detail by Mark 
than by either of the others. It is to Mark, who 
had been a companion of Peter, that we owe the 
most graphic portraiture of the opening ministry 
of Christ in Galilee. His narrative presents a 
lifelike picture of the excitement produced by the 
teaching of Him who spake as one having author- 
ity, and not as the scribes, and by the works of 
miraculous healing which accompanied it. Jesus 
had left Capernaum for a while to visit other towns 
in that region. But he was not forgotten. The 
extraordinary ferment which had been excited 
there had not at all subsided during his absence, 
so that, on his return, the report that he had come 
back spread rapidly, and drew to the house where 
he was—which was, not improbably, the house of 
Peter—a throng of people, who not only crowded 
the apartments, but blocked up the approaches to 
the door. So that when the friends—four in num- 
ber—of a poor paralytic brought him on a pallet, 
or camp-bed, with the design of entreating Jesus to 
heal him, they found it impossible to make their 
way through the crowd into the dwelling. Nothing 
daunted by this obstacle, they carried their burden 
—tenderly, we doubt not—up the stairway or lad- 
der which connected the ground on the outside 
with the flat roof, and, removing the plaster tiles, 
they made an opening, or widened one that already 
existed, and let the man, still recumbent on his 
litter, down through it into the upper room, where 
he found himself in the presence of Jesus. Seeing 
their faith, seeing the confidence in his supernatu- 
ral power, the trust and hope, which they had 
evinced by their persevering resolution to get near 


1 Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


to him, and by the pains which they had taken to 
carry out their purpose, Jesus immediately, and 
apparently without waiting for a formal request on 
their part, manifested his merciful feeling toward 
the sufferer. He addressed him gently, calling 
him “son.” And yet it is evident that what he 
said, that the favor which he proceeded to bestow, 
was not the favor which the invalid and his friends 
had come to obtain. Instead of bidding him rise 
from his couch, his limbs reanimated with the 
vigor of health, Jesus simply said: ‘Son, thy sins 


be forgiven thee!” Of the effect of this assurance 


on the feelings of the prostrate man and of his 
attendants nothing is told us. It may be that a 
shadow of disappointment passed over their coun- 
tenances. It may be that the face of him who was 
thus addressed was lighted up by a sensation of joy 
on hearing this declaration of pardon from one 
whom he knew as a great Prophet, if he did not 
yet fully recognize as the Christ. The fact that 
Jesus uttered these words to him is a proof that his 
conscience was disturbed by the recollections of 
sin. Possibly his disease had resulted from sen- 
sual indulgence; or it may be that, while this was 
not the case, the effect of his physical pain and 
infirmity had been to induce thoughtfulness and to 
awaken remorse for an unreligious life and unfaith- 
fulness in the past. At all events, Jesus perceived 
that his heart was not at rest, that his mind was 
troubled with a consciousness of ill-desert and with 
fear, and he was moved to give him, first of all, 
inward peace. He would impart to him a sense of 
pardon and of reconciliation with God, not only as 
a priceless boon in itself, but as a prior condition of 
physical restoration ; for if the torment of remorse 
were to continue, not only a miracle, but an inces- 
sant miracle, would be requisite to avert illness 

Whatever satisfaction this declaration of Jesus 
may have given to him that was “sick of the palsy,” 
it would be strange if there were not some among 
the bystanders who looked on the benefit thus con- 
ferred, or assured, as of less value than the gift of 
health in the room of debility and pain. It may 
have occurred to them that Jesus was putting off 
the poor sufferer with something less substantial 
than either they or he had expected at his hands. 
How few of us estimate aright the gifts of God 
which relate to the soul principally, but which do 
not alter perceptibly our bodily condition or outward 
estate! How many, it is to be feared, of the vic- 
tims of disease would choose, if the option were 
granted them, instantaneous and complete deliver- 
ance from their physical ailment, involving pain and 
exposure to death, in preference to an assurance, 
coming directly from Heaven, that their sins are 
forgiven! And yet such an assurance is ir reality 
of infinitely higher value than any elixir of life that 
visionaries have ever dreamed of—even as the 
well-being of the soul is of more consequence than 
the life of the body. 

We are not left to conjecture as to the effect of 
the words of Christ on certain scribes—cop~ists 
and expounders of the Old Testament law—who 
were present. Their unspoken thoughts are thus 
given, according to the Revised Version: ‘“ Why 
doth this man thus speak? he blasphemeth: who 
can forgive sins but one, even God?” They were 
shocked at this apparent assumption by a mortal of 
a divine prerogative. Here was a man audaciously 
pretending to exercise an office which belonged 
exclusively to God. From their point of view, on 
the supposition that Jesus was possessed of no 
authority beyond that of other men, they were 
quite right in their conclusion that he had been 
guilty of blasphemy, of usurping a function which 
no man can pretend to grasp without offering dis- 
honor to God. None but God ean forgive sin, 
because it is against God alone that sin is commit- 
ted. We may forgive one of our fellow-men—that 
is, we may waive the right to inflict a penalty for 
an injury done to us. We may set the offender 
free as regards any resentment which we may 
justly feel against him, and any redress that we 
might in strict equity exact. But this pardon 
granted by one human being to another is pardon 
in avery limited sense. The sin of which a wrong- 
doer was guilty when he violated your rights in 
some particular you cannot forgive. From the 
guilt of that sin you have no power to absolve him. 
Even in the family, a blow which one child receives 
from another is not pardoned when the injured one 
ceases from resentment; there is a responsibility to 
the head of the household which the offender has 
to meet. In a civil community a man who has 
inflicted a mortal wound, in malice, upon a neighbor 
is not clear when he has procured the consent of 
his victim to pardon him. He is still answerable 


to the State whose authority he has trampled under 
foot. So in this great family and community of 
which God is the father and the supreme ruler, the 
offenses of man against man involve, beyond the 
infraction of a neighbor’s rights, the transgression 
of God’s law. There is a relation of the unright- 
eous act which is altogether independent of its 
bearing on the individual immediately hurt by it— 
a relation that reaches upward to the throne and 
government of the world. There is an account to 
be settled with God as well as man. Every unjust 
act is at the same time a wicked act—an act of dis- 
loyalty and rebellion. Not that sin is confined to 
the actions or omissions by which the rights of our 
fellow-men are invaded. There are duties strictly 
owed to God—obligations of love, trust, and filial 
obedience—the disregard of which, even when the 
human beings around us are not specially affected 
by it, entails guilt and creates the need of pardon. 
The pardon of sin, then, no man of himself may 
dare to promise. No minister of any church is 
bold enough to declare a sinner absolved except on 
the express condition that he is truly contrite, and 
then only on the ground that God has distinetly 
revealed his willingness to forgive the penitent. To- 
assume to decide whether a particular individual is 
truly penitent, or to declare unreservedly that he is 
pardoned of God, is, in truth, blasphemy. 

What answer did Jesus make to these reproachful 
thoughts which sprang up in the minds of the 
scribes? His defense was that the Son of man had 
power, or authority, on earth to forgivesin. It was 
not the case of an unauthorized person putting 
himself in the place of God. Here was one who 
could speak for God, and through whom God spoke. 
It was not merely a delegate, a commissioned mes- 
senger, although such an office would have been a 
sufficient warrant for the act which he had per- 
formed in the name of Him who had sent him. This 
was all that he claimed, or had need to claim on 
this occasion, in order to vindicate himself against 
the aspersion cast upon him. Nothing more was 
required to confute the imputation of blasphemy ; 
nor was he disposed at that moment-to expound 
before such auditors the mysterious relation in 
which he stood to the Father. Elsewhere, as we 
know, he testified to that union that existed be- 
tween himself and God which gave to him an im- 
mediate knowledge of the mind of God such as no 
other man possessed—an access to the divine feel- 
ings and counsels deeper and more intimate than 
is possible to a creature. And he simply affirmed 
that he had full authority to pronounce forgiveness 
—which implied, of course, an insight into the tem- 
pers of feeling of the individual to whom pardon 
might be granted, and which are the indispensable 
requisites alike of its bestowal by God and of its 
reception by man. 

But how should he establish this right to speak 
for God? Howshould the scribes, and others who 
might tremble to hear such words uttered by mor- 
tal lips, be convinced that it was no empty pre- 
tense and no blindness of enthusiasm which lay at 
the root of them ? 

They had the evidence afforded by the charac- 
ter and tone of his teaching, by the evident signs of 
truthfulness, of purity, of benevolence, which shone 
out from his life. That which he taught respect- 
ing God awoke an echo in their own consciences. 
He did not represent God as indifferent to sin, and 
therefore willing to pass over transgression. In 
his teaching he insisted on the holiness of God, and 
on the guilt and danger of evil-doing. His manner, 
unlike that of the schoolmen whom the people were 
accustomed to hear, was that of one who was im- 
mediately conscious of the truth which he uttered, 
and conscious of his own right to affirm it and 
enforce it. When he spoke in the synagogue, in a 
private dwelling, or in a circle gathered about him 
in the open air, the hearts of men responded to his 
utterances. None but the obtuse or the preju- 
diced could avoid feeling their power. Then, too, 
his spirit and conduct were above reproach. He 
did not fear men. He did not seek for popularity. 
He did not trim his teaching to suit the taste of his 
hearers or to conciliate the favor of persons of in- 
fluence. He was independent alike of praise and 
of blame. He was a friend of the poor. He 
showed himself tender-hearted to people who were 
in sorrow, and to the penitent. In all this was 
there not a sufficient verification of his competence 
to declare, in individual cases, the forgiveness of 
God? Would he, in a matter so solemn and mo- 
mentous, say anything that he did not know? Would 
he knowingly raise false hopes in the mind of any 
one? And could he, who manifested such insight 
into moral truth and into the ways and character 
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of God, be himself misled’ Could he be mistaken 
as to the extent of his knowledge and the 
bounds of his authority? Why not accept him at 
once as a safe interpreter of God’s mind and will? 
Why demand further proof? What higher cre- 
dentials could there be of a divine commission ? 
The answer to these questions is found in the mo- 
mentous and awful nature of the act which he 
performed in absolving the guilty. Who can for- 
give sin but God? Who can assert with confidence 
the terms on which He will restore to fellowship 
with himself those who have renounced their alle- 
giance to him, and depraved their natures by lead- 
ing unrighteous lives’ If His thoughts are not as 
our thoughts, how can we be sure that we can de- 
fine the means of reconciliation to him, even if 
reconciliation is open’ After all, it is a man, of flesh 
and blood like our own, that speaks to us. We 
stand on the plane of nature. What men craved 
when Jesus was teaching among them, even those 
who were deeply moved by his words and the un- 
rivaled excellence of his character, was a voice 
from within the veil. As long as the limits of the 
natural were not surpassed, there was a lack of 
something requisite for the assurance of faith. 
This missing element, required to give full effect to 
the proof, to corroborate and clinch the moral evi- 
dence, in itself so impressive, was the miracle— 
that is, a manifestation of God that should ad- 
dress itself to the senses, and be like an audible 
word of the Almighty, attesting the reality of his 
presence and of his sanction to the authority of him 
who professed to speak and act in his name. 

And do not we feel as they did’ Do we not, in 
this great matter of religionand of forgiveness, long 
to break through this encircling band of nature? 
Would not the testimony respecting Christ and his 
salvation be wanting in one essential element— 
essential, made as we are, or, at least, with the 
dimness of vision which has come upon us from 
our separation from God—would not that testimony 
be felt to be incomplete and unsatisfactory if it did 
not include the record of supernatural power ex- 
erted by him, and in connection with him, in con- 
firmation of his declarations and promises? Other 
aspects of his work on earth—his penetrating insight 
into human sin and love, the holy love that places 
him apart from all other men, the loftiness and 
at the same time the practicalness of his doctrine, 
the comprehensiveness of his plan—considerations 
like these almost inspire faith, We are almost 
persuaded that there is in truth a deep peculiarity 
in his being; that he is one with God, as no other 
man has been or can be; that there is an inlet 
into his consciousness from the eternal Source of 
truth and wisdom; that he is the Son of God, 
privy to His counsels, and having authority on earth 
to forgive sin. And yet we are sensible that some- 
thing should be added—a testimony more direct, 
more tangible—a voice to assure us that our im- 
pressions, derived from the perfection of Jesus and 
the correspondence of his teaching to the inmost 
wants of the soul and to our inborn perception of 
that which is true and divine, are not deceptive. 

Christ met this natural craving for supernat- 
ural manifestation, not in a way to eclipse the 
moral evidence of his divine mission; not in 
a way, either, to stimulate an appetite for 
wonders; but in such a way that the miracle 
might serve as an aid to faith, and a sup- 
plement to proofs of another sort; and in a way, 
moreover, to prevent as far as possible a popular 
commotion dependent on a greediness to witness 
marvels. The significance which he attached to the 
miracle, the text illustrates in a very striking man- 
ner. Perceiving what the scribes thought, he said : 
«“ Whether is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘ Arise, and 
take up thy bed and walk’? I understand the 
meaning of the inquiry to be substantially this: It 
is harder to say, ‘Arise and be healed,” than to 
say, “‘ Thou art forgiven.” This last is an easier 
thing to say on my part, for it is impossible to see 
whether the effect follows or not; if no pardon is 
actually given or gained, there are no means of 
detecting or demonstrating the ineffectiveness of 
my words and consequently of disproving my 
authority. But the futility of the command to arise 
and be healed will be instantly exhibited beyond 
dispute if the result does not ensue. On the other 
hand, if, at the word of command, the helpless 
paralytic rises to his feet in the glow and elasticity 
of restored health, the inference is justified that the 
assurance of pardon was not in vain, and was not 
uttered without authority. The greater difficulty 
of the saying, “ Arise and be healed,” lay in the 
ocular test that would infallibly determine at once 


whether an ability to give effect to them inhered in 
Jesus. That ability, if it were shown to exist, 
could only be interpreted as proving that the special 
presence of God was with him. God would testify 
plainly, if the miracle occurred, that the Son of man 
had authority on earth to forgive sins. | 

Not waiting for an answer to his question, Jesus 
turned, as he spoke, to the palsied man, bidding 
him arise, take up his couch, and go to his house. 
The man immediately arose and went forth before 
them all. Amazement seized on all who were pres- 
ent. Matthew and Luke bring out the circumstance 
that with their astonishment fear was mingled. The 
immediate revelation of the supernatural and divine 
will naturally startle the beholder. Itis not merely 
the surprise which an interruption of the usual 
ongoing of nature excites. It is not merely the 
sudden sense of the presence of an invisible power 
not hitherto recognized as being at hand. Rather 
is it the consciousness that a personal Agent is near 
us whom we see not, and that he is the holy and 
omnipotent One who is unveiled, as it were, before us. 
What wonder that the creature, and especially the 
creature who is aware of his unworthiness, should 
be struck with fear, and seek to withdraw from this 
close contact with God! On the occasion of the 
miraculous draught of fishes, Simon Peter fell 
down at the feet of Jesus and cried out : “ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” | 

The people who witnessed the healing of the 
palsied man by the word of Jesus were not only 
deeply moved with emotions of wonder and fear ; 
they, also, “glorified God.” If they stood awe- 
struck, in dumb amazement, it was only for a mo- 
ment ; they poured out their praises to God that 
he had given such power unto men. | 

Shall we not partake of these emotions? Shall 
it not be a source of joy that the question whether 
God will forgive sin, and restore the offender to 
fellowship with him, is no longer doubtful? There 
is a forgiveness of sin. Belief in it is not a mere 
inference from an idea of God which we form for 
ourselves. It is not a precarious conclusion, based 
on certain evidences of forbearance, intermingled 
with discoveries of displeasure and indignation at 
sin, that we see in the course of the world. It is 
not a bare hope, qualified, and at times quenched, 
by the burden of conscious unworthiness that op- 
presses the soul, putting out at times every ray of 
light. We know that a great fear has brooded over 
the minds of men. A painful uncertainty has ex- 
isted respecting the prospects of men in the future. 
Through Christ there has come a declaration of the 
willingness of God to forgive—not an unverified as- 
sertion, but a declaration supported by a miracu- 
lous attestation. This attestation leaves no room 
for doubt. The proclamation of pardon is accom- 
panied by signs which render it clear that it is 
God’s own word. Apart from all.other questions 
connected with the subject—as, for example, how 
the individual is to appropriate to himself, or be- 
come personally assured, of this blessing—there is 
ground for thankfulness in the simple fact that sin 
is forgivable, that there is a pardon to be obtained, 
that God has given to Christ Jesus not only the 
authority to absolve the sinner, but also the power 
to demonstrate his title to exercise it by works such 
as none other man can do. 

How is it that forgiveness is obtained through 
Christ? It need not be said that there is no for- 
giveness without repentance—without a disposition 
to forsake sin and a life of sin. It is presupposed 
that the paralytic who was brought to Jesus was 
not without repentant feeling, that he was discon- 
tented with himself and his way of conduct, and 
had some yearning to escape from the bondage in 
which he had been held, if a path of reconciliation 
and return to God could be opened to him. That 
way of pardon and reconciliation, as the narrative 
shows, was through faith in Christ. Seeing, then, 
faith, He said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
What is this faith? It must be more than any 
mere assent of the intellect to the truth that Jesus 
is the Messenger of God, or to any other truth re- 
specting him. Such an opinion, or belief of the 
intellect, if it goes no deeper, can have no moral 
significance. It will not alter a man as regards 
the current of his moral and spiritual life. He re- 
mains the same that he was before, except that he 
has added a new article to his theological creed. 
The faith of the paralytic was much more. He 
trusted in Jesus. He saw that here was One whom 
God had sent with healing power; and this per- 
ception so took hold of him that he applied to Him 
for help. It was a living faith—a faith which car- 
ried him out of himself, and that fastened on Christ 
as the source of relief and hope. It was not in 


himself, but in Christ, that the power lay. He 
was to be the recipient; from Christ the benefit 
was to come. 

Christ came into the world to reconnect man 
with God. He rendered to God, and to the holy, 
violated law of God, all the honor that there was 
need to render, when, in human nature, he was 
obedient unto tke end; when, in the might of his 
love and loyalty to the Father, he resisted the 
sorest temptation; and when he sanctioned the 
righteousness of God in the infliction of death, 
the wages of sin, by ending it in common with the 
offending brethren from whom he refused to be 
separated. Thus he became, by his spotless life, 
his teaching, his deeds of mercy, and, now that he 
has risen to the heavenly and glorified life, by his 
unseen spiritual presence in the heart of the disci- 
ple, the power of a new life of obedience and of 
communion with the Father. The one condition of 
the inflowing of this quickening, purifying, life- 
giving influence is faith—that is, union to Him in 
trust and confidence. However it may be ex- 


-pressed—whether we are said “ to come to Christ,” 


“to receive ” Christ, “to believe in Christ,” “ to 
put on Christ,” to begin “ to follow Christ ”—there 
is always the same idea of an inward tie between 
the soul of the sinner and the Saviour. We give 
ourselves up to him to be guided by him, and, more 
than that, to be molded in his image. So that the - 
life that we now lead is not an isolated, separate - 
life, but a life in association wich him. When he 
was teaching, before he was lifted up on the cross, 
the significance of his life, and, much more, of his 
death, could only partially be disclosed. But every- 
where you find that where forgiveness is bestowed, 
a connection is implied and established between 
the recipient of the boon and Christ the giver. In 
the narrative that we have considered, such is the 
fact. The paralytic was united to Jesus by a 
spiritual tie. They were one. The cord that 
bound them together was faith. 

We need not wonder that God dispenses his rec- 
onciling and purifying power on this condition or 
through such a channel. The farmer speaks of the 
abundant crop which he has raised. But what has 
he done? He has dropped the seed into the furrow. 
He has fulfilled a simple condition. Then God’s 
agency, through the powers of nature, takes up the 
work and carries it to the end. The sunshine and 
the rain and the subtle chemistry of the soil com- 
bine their energies, silent, mysterious, unresting. 
The waving harvest which fills the granary with 
food for man—the harvest which the farmer may 
call his crop—is their product. It is the product 
of God’s power. So it is with the healing of our 
spiritual disorder and the creation of a new spiritual 
life of hope, giving purity and communion with 
God. We attach ourselves at one point to the 
system of divine agencies, and forthwith they exert 
upon us their superffatural efficacy. That act of 
attachment is faith—the trust in Christ by which 
we give ourselves up to him to be transformed into 
his likeness. The secret of salvation is in com- 
pliance with his one gracious word: “ Follog, 
me.” 

This day he comes to us—the Meek and Lowly 
One, the Friend of Sinners, the Physician of Souls 
—with the precious gift of God in his hands, the 
gift of forgiveness and of peace. This day he 
calls to us anew to follow him—to detach our 
hearts from their devotion to the world and the 
things of time, and to follow him. Listen ye to 
his kindly voice, and choose that good part that 
shall not be taken from you ! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PRESSING FORWARD. 
(Phil. iii., 1-14.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


1, * the words “I press forward ” we discover 

| the activity of the Christian course. The 
whole context is stirring with the vigor of an in- 
tensely consecrated life. It is, moreover, the right 
sort of activity. It was not conceited nor unbal- 
anced. ‘There was no frenzy in it. Humbly ac- 
knowledging his deficiency, his action was inspired 
by a clearly seen path of duty, which became grand 
through its relation to the personal Lord. 

2. The test of one’s Christian life may be found 
in this idea. It cannot be determined by what one | 
has attained, whether he isin a healthful condition. 
What if he be fairly excellent in character? That 


does not speak for much if he is satisfied with it. 
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Nothing less than the best is the thought of the 
noble born. One is never rich enough to sit down 
idly. So, then, the superficial standard of the 
world is faulty. “It usually measures men by what 
they have obtained, and blames them for what they 
have not. It does not stop to see whether they are 
advancing. Do not be discouraged, then. The 
question whether you are on the gain is much 
more important than the question what you have 
obtained. To be satisfied with what one has reached 
is to turn backward, or sit down. If you area 
youny Christian growing, you are in a more health- 
ful condition than an eminent Christian who has 
- stood still for years. 

3. Here, too, is the true purpose which is the 
sure prophecy of growth. It represents the Chris- 
tian’s aspiration: Always forward. And when 
Paul said “forward ” it meant Christward, since 
his Master stood at the end of the course. It was, 
moreover, a true purpose, because it was unselfish. 
The reward he stretched eagerly toward was not an 
outward reward. It was the possession of a godly 
character. It was thinking like Christ, the being 
with Christ. If one’s heaven means merely enjoy- 
ment and rest and safety, then the constant dwell- 
ing upon this may not produce a purer and nobler 
character. But if our heaven means the being with 
Christ and like him, then the pursuit of this must 
more and more refine us. 

4. The manner of one’s life is depicted. The 
Christian is a man controlled by a great master pas- 
sion. Men are made active either by compulsion 
or attraction, by a force urging them on or a power 
drawing them by fascinating blessedness toward 
itself. With Paul it was the latter. He was great 
therefore. This latter manner of life is the one that 
gives grace and liberty. Too many are pushed on 
by a force behind them. But blessed is he who 
presses forward as the needle bounds toward the 
magnet. 

References: Ex. xiv., 15; Ps. xxxiv., 14; Luke 
ix., 62—xiii., 24—xvi., 16; Heb. vi., 1—x., 38, 39 
1; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 1 Qor. ix., 243 Cel. 
i., 29. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. xiv., 5-22; (2) Heb. 
xii., 1-15: (3) 1 Tim. vi., 11-21; (4) 1 Cor. ix., 
13-27 ; (5) Luke xiii., 18-30; (6) Rev. iii., 1-22; 
(7) Phil. iii , 7-14. 


ReLicious News. 


INDEPENDENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL COURSES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Being considerably interested in questions relating 
to the present system of Sunday-school work, and 
more especially in those relating to the change or im- 
provement of our splendid system of International 
Sunday-School Lessons that have been so eminently 
useful, I have been induced again to study afresh the 
beautiful exposition by Miss Lyman of a system lately 
introduced into the Center Church, New Haven, 
Conn., and published by you in The Christian Union, 
June 13, by recent further explanations of the same 
by “One of the Committee.” I must dissent to the 
title “Independent” for those courses. Independ- 
ence in itself, and in certain departments of human 
development, may be very good and its effects benefi- 
cial, but in Sunday-school work it looks too much like 
that old system, or rather want of system, in vogue ten or 
twenty years ago, when every school formulated its own 
course and its own lessons, method of treatment, etc., etc., 
every Sunday morning. We remember well how we used 
to get along, or, rather, not get along at all. And so all 
disconnected, self-developed, and self-wrought systems 
must end. What the great need of the Sunday-schools 
of this country is to-day is associational, concentrated, 
helpful Sunday-school work ; and all the assistance pos- 
sible—the best and the most efficient—is needed. To 
feel and know that the very lesson that our school is 
studying to-day is also the lesson being studied by 
every other school, not only in all this wide and exten- 
sive domain, but also in every other country in Chris- 
tendom, and along the very same lines, must be very 
inspiring to us, and of itself very helpful. It would 
appear from Miss Lyman’s description of matters, and 
also from that of “One of the Committee,” that the 
material to work with and to work upon in the Center 
Church in Hartford is essentially different in its attain- 
ments and general characteristics in studiousness from 
the generality of the material found in most of our 
Sunday-schools in this country. This system proposed, 
embracing as it does so much of self-reliance and so 
much of inductional inference, and that of a very high 
order, too, would not by any means be applicable, in the 
present state of things, to the generality of Sunday- 
schools or Sunday-school workers in this country. 

This picture, for instance, ‘ Opening his Bible at the 
group of verses pointed out for the week’s explanation 
by the little ‘ walking-stick,’ each student, pencil and 
note-book in hand, has gone thoroughly through the 
text, jotting down for further inquiry important topics, 


persons, places, customs, etc.,”” shows at once the ad- 
vanced stages of advancing students, and especially 
when it all refers to the Divine Word. If this method 
in its details could be carried out in a school, there is no 
doubt the final acquirements, in ability, in attainments, 
and fine perception in knowledge, would be a crowning 
result. But even then it is very doubtful to say that 
“‘ the Sunday-school with even a poor system of its own 
is incomparably better than the wisest conceivable sys- 
tem of others’ thought if it be ‘cut and dried.’” We 
like the independence of manly effort in any given direc- 
tion, but we do not like the self-sufficiency that carries 
itself away from all other efforts in that line. What we 
most want in Sunday-school work at the present time is 
mild and efficient, helpful assistance in Bible criticism 
and a correct exegesis, with a fine pastoral adaptation 
and application to every-day life, and nicely brought 
down to the comprehension and understanding of the 
smallest child in the school. 

What we need in Helps is not so much intricate 
schemes of hard and difficult or discouraging work as 
well-directed and systematized assistance that is help- 
ful, properly arranged, and full of suggestiveness. It 
must be further simplified and adapted to the youthful 
undeveloped understanding, and caleulated to open and 
explain the text and bring out the lessons contained in 
it. For these purposes, as far as we are aware, there is 
nothing offered to the Sunday-schools of this country at 
present superior or even equal to the excellent efforts 
of Dr. Peloubet or Dr. Vincent in their well-known 
series of “‘ International Sunday-School Lesson Helps.” 
These are not only the very best that the age affords, 
but they are eminently interesting, helpful, and success- 
ful, and afford to both teacher and pupil just exactly 
the matter required to open up the text and present 
the very best applications of the practical lessons con- 
tained to be appreciated by every student of these 
lessons. We conclude, therefore, that the present 
movement for general adoption of the separate lesson 
system is not publicly called for. All this is not said 
in a spirit of mere fault-finding or mere opposition to 
reforms, but rather by way of direction of reforms. If 
it be an evil thingy and a bitter that the International 
Committee in their selections have skipped from the 
Old Testament to the New, this evil could very easily 
be brought within the range of popular demand. And 
so, also, if the topic system of lessons to be selected be 
desired, by properly indicating this to the Committee 
it could also be adopted. But after a painstaking Com- 
mittee have done what they could to make the lessons 
popular and adapted to every capacity, and have spared 
no pains or no efforts to make them acceptable to the 
great mass of the people of every form of evangelical 
belief, and have secured the very best talents and crit- 
ical ability to be procured in this country upon them 
for exposition, it does seem an undesirable proceed- 
ing to start up an opposition in another direction. Let 
harmony prevail. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The “ Spirit of Missionhood ” makes the very good 
suggestion that the American World’s Fair of 1892, 
wherever it is held, should have a Department of Chris- 
tian Missions, which should illustrate the progress of 
the world in the last four centuries, with a complete 
exposition of missionary methods, instrumentalities, and 
successes. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the church at Benning- 
ton, Vt., was held August 11, when addresses were 
made by the pastor, the Rev. J. H. Heald, and the Rev. 
W. T. Brown. Of the eleven pastors who have served 
during the fifty years only two have been installed. 
The church received missionary aid for fifteen years, 
and then, under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Whiton, of New York, became self-supporting. The 
membership last year was one hundred and five. 

—The town of Milford, Conn., last week observed 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary. The history 
of the town begins with the history of the old First 
Church, and in that church on Sunday was held a 
memorial service. Tablets were dedicated in honor of 
the early pastors of the church, a short historical ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Elijah Baldwin, and 
other addresses were made by men of local note. On 
Wednesday a general public celebration took place, 
and orations were delivered in the old church by Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley, General Joseph R. Hawley, Rev. F. L. 
Ferguson, and others. 

—A meeting in connection with the departure of 
forty-nine missionaries, including men and women, un- 
der the auspices of the American Board, was held in 
Boston on Friday. On this long list of outgoing mis- 
sionaries seventeen were married. Of these seventeen 
six have recently sailed from Atlantic ports for Turkey 
and India, and eleven are now crossing the continent, 
either to San Francisco or Vancouver, bound for China 
or Japan. Several of the missionaries are to sail from 
Boston on the “ Cephalonia,” and the rest are soon to 
leave. Nineteen of the foreigners are returning to 
work in which they have been engaged, some of them, 
for many years. Twenty of them are going to Turkey, 
four to India, seventeen to China, and eight to Japan. 

—Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, will be reopened for 
services on the second Sunday in September. Exten- 
sive improvements have been made in the way of dec- 
oration, carpeting, and upholstery. The walls have 
been tinted, borders in colors have been added, and the 
appearance of the interior has been greatly changed. 
The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of Beloit, Wis., will preach 


on September 8 and 15, and the pastor, Dr. Abbott, 
will reoceupy his pulpit on Sunday, the 22d. 

5. W. Hanks, since 1853 Corresponding Secretary 
of the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on August 23. Mr. Hanks was the au- 
thor of the well-known “Black Valley Railroad and 
Country,” an allegorical representation of the evils of 
intemperance, “Light on the Ocean,” “Sailor Boy,” 
and other works. He was a relative of President Lin- 
coln, and during the life of the latter was often mis- 
taken for him, a striking resemblance existing between 
the two. 

—The Committee of the Prison Association of New 
York having the matter in charge have fixed upon the 
last Sunday in October to be observed as Prison Sun- 
day. The Association will shortly issue a circular let- 
ter asking that the day be observed by special services, 
sermons, and prayers for prisoners, and that collec- 
tions be taken for the philanthropic work of the Prison 
Association. 

—“ The Word-Carrier ” is the title of a little paper 
published at the Santee Agency in the interests of schools 
and missions among the Dakota Indians. We quote 
its platform, which, as coming directly from, and ex- 
pressing the desire of, Indians, is significant: “ For In- 
dians we want American Education ! We want Amer- 
ican Homes! We want American Rights! The result 
of which is American Citizenship! And the Gospel is 
the Power of God for their Salvation !” 

—The “ Bible Service Book ” is a simple ritual for 
church service, prepared by the Rev. Robert E. Ely, 
the pastor of Stearns Chapel, connected with the First 
Congregational Church of Cambridgeport, Mass. Mr. 
Ely’s work has consisted in gathering into the chapel 
people from the most destitute and neglected parts of 
Cambridge. It was found necessary to prepare for 
them some simple and attractive form of service, and 
it took the form of Bible Responsive Service. In 
practice we are assured that it has worked admirably, 
and we cordially recommend it to the attention of 
other pastors similarly situated. It may be obtained 
ae George F. Crook, 30 Music Hall, Boston, 

ass. 

—We have already commented, editorially, on Mr. 
Herbert Welsh’s proposal that special sermons should- 
be preached on Thanksgiving Day (or some other suit- 
able occasion) by ministers generally on the subject of 
Civil Service Reform in its moral and relizious bearings. 
The proposition has met with warm approval from 
many sources ; among the names of those who have de- 
clared themselves willing to aid the plan are: Rey. 
Dr. Howard Crosby, ex-President MeCosh of Princeton 
College, President Francis L. Patton of Princeton Col- 
lege, Professor John Duffield of the College of New 
Jersey, the Rev. Dr. Henry Green, the Rev. Charles 
A. Aiken, the Rev; Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield, the Rev. 
Dr. C. Wister Hodge, Professors in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary ; Bishop Thomas M. Clark of Rhode 
Island, Bishop O. W. Whittaker of Delaware, Bishops 
Whipple of Minnesota, Bissell of Vermont, Huntington 
of Central New York, Quintard of Tennessee, Tuttle 
of Missouri, Scarborough of New Jersey, McLaren of 
Chicago, Dudley of Kentucky, Seymour of [MNinois, 
Whitehead of Pennsylvania, Whittle of Virginia, and 
Knickerbocker of Indiana ; the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
George William Curtis, Carl Schurz, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Richard H. Dana, John Jay, Seth Low, and the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. | 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—G. L. Leyburn accepts a call to Booneville, Mo. 

—C. E. Blodgett, of Hopkins, Mich., has resigned. 

—A.O. Downs has gone to Colorado Springs, Colo. 

—C. M. Westlake, of Antwerp, N. Y., accepts a eall te 
Manistee, Mich. 

W. W. Winchester died suddenly on August 1 at Will- 
iamstown, Mass, 
T. C. Moffatt was installed as pastor of 
Douglass, Kan., on August 22. 
. H. Norris received a call froin Clare, Mich. 

—J. W. Holt, of Rosedale, Mich., has resigned to accept a 
call to the Presbyterianchurch at Pickford. The Rev. Wm. 
Childs will take charge of the Rosedale church. 

—Welborn Wright, pastor of the Second Church, Law 
rence, Kan., died of consumption on August 14. 

—N. R. George accepts a call to Lenora, Kan. 

—C. W. Carrick, of Dundee, Mich., has resigned. 

_-A. L. Parsons accepts a call to Ferrisburg, Vt. 

—A.G. Pettengill, of the Yale Divinity School, has de 
clined a call to St. Cloud, Minn., and the call has been re- 
newed. 

—E. T. Pitts accepts a call to Everett, Mass. 

—S. M. McAdoo declines a call to Brainerd, Minn. 

—D. H. Richie was ordained at White Creek, Wis., on 
August 14. 

—J. H. Hicks accepts a call to Annawan, II. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J.G. Campbell has been called to the Memorial Presby 
terian Church of Torresdale, Pa. 

—Harrison Clarke has received a call to the Presbyterian 
church at Mount Airy, N. J. 

—W. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, chaplain of the last 
two Congresses, will be ready to serve as a supply for any 
churches of New York or neighboring cities that may desire 
his service. His address is Methodist Book Concern, 805 
Broadway. 

—George B. Eager, of the First Baptist Church, Danville, 
Vt., has accepted a call to the Twelfth Street Baptist Church, 
Anniston, Ala., and will begin work there in October. 

—A.F. Selleck, once a noted Methodist revivalist, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 28. 

—Charles Wingate, rector. of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist (P. E.), Haverhill, Mass., died on Friday last. 

—George Fisher has been elected rector of Trinity Church, 
(P. E,), Milford, Mass, 


the church in 


| 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE PROHIBITION QUESTION. 


The following correspondence explains itself. 
We print it because it states again the position of 
The Christian Union and its editor-in-chief on this 
problem, and it seems legitimate to answer the 
question as often as it is asked : 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 

We are now in the midst of a great struggle for right. We 
are endeavoring to put Og egg into our Constitution, and 
are being met by our foes, the whisky dealers, with litera- 
ture of all kinds, misrepresentations, fallacious arguments, 
and garbled matter of all sorts bearing on their side of the 
question. Prominent in this literature is an article—an edi- 
torial—from The Christian Union. Now, a very large num- 
ber of our people are Congregationalists, and take your paper. 
They were very much 4a seme and grieved that you took 
the course you did in reference to Prohibition in Massachu- 
setts. Now, what I would like to ask is: Are you opposed to 
prohibition on general principles ? ‘The impression has gone 
abroad, in this section of the country at least, that you are, 
and your paper has lost much prestige thereby. We feel that 
in a contest of this kind we ought not to be obliged to fight 
those whom we have been accustomed—I may say, have a 
right—to consider our friends. Will you be kind enough to 
state your true position, so that if you are really in favor of 
prohibition we shall be able to set you right in the eyes of 
your patrons here, and offset some of the evil that is being 
done by the circular above mentioned ? If what you say as 
an atinntion of your action would be of any help to our 
cause, we will put it before our people in a way that will 
reach the greatest possible number of readers. e will pub- 
lish it in our own special campaign paper, the “‘ Bulletin,’’ 
which will have acirculation of from fifteen to thirty thou- 
sand, and the Farmers’ Alliance paper, with a circulation 
of twenty-five thousand, and other papers in the Territory. 
We wish you to understand that we do not speak of this as 
in any sense a bid or an inducement for you to act in any 
other way except according to the dictates of your own con- 
science. Please reply at your earliest convenience, and 
oblige Yours respectfully, . V. BARNEs. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION ORGANIZATION OF 

SoutH Dakora, 
YANKTON, South Dakota, August 12, 1889. j 


V. V. Barnes, Esq., Chairman Executive Committee of Con- 
stitutional Prohibition Organization, Yankton, South Da- 
kota: 

DEAR Srr,—I must answer your note of August 12 very 
briefly if I answer it at all. 

1. Lam heart and soul with my fellow-citizens in an ear- 
nest desire and resolute purpose to close the open saloon in 
America, and live in hope of the day when the public drink- 
ing shop will be at least as rare as is now the public gambling 


ry ‘I think there are some serious objections to prohibition 
as a means tothis end, but they do not weigh in the balance, 
for a moment, against the objections to free, open, and un- 
restrained sale of liquor. 

3. In some localities prohibition would simply result in the 
free, unrestrained, and open sale of liquor. Such would be 
the case in New York State. 

4. Lamconvinced from personal observation that in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, and I think also in 
Ohio, Indiana, [llinois, and, indeed, in most of the States 
which have large cities and large foreign tea ag the 
policy which affords the best promise of reducing the evils 
of the liquor traffic is the policy of a high license or high tax, 
with local option to the county or township, so that the peo- 

le of each locality who have to enforce the law may pro- 
hibit the saloon traffic if they choose, while in those locali- 
ties in which they do not choose to prohibit it, and in which, 
therefore, prohibition would be a dead letter, that traffic 
shall be compelled to bear at least a part of the burden which 
it entails upon the community. 

In conclusion, let me add that you are at liberty to make 
what use of this letter you see fit, provided you publish the 
whole of it. It will be evident to you that the publication 
of a part only would be unjust, because not a truthful repre- 
sentation of my opinions. 

Yours very respectfully, LyMAN ABBzorTT, 
itor Christian Union. 
EprrortAL Rooms THe Curistian Union, 

30 LAFAYETTE Piace, New York, 
August 20, 1889. { 


M. D. Horton, the temporary chairman of the Ohio 
Democratic Convention, dwelt upon restrictive temper- 
ance legislation as the issue next in importance to the 
overthrow of protection and the bribery at elections. 
He favored high license of the Nebraska pattern. As 
the Nebraska fees are three times as great as those 
proposed by the New York Republicans last winter, it 
is evident that the temperance cause is not growing 
weaker. A further indication of this fact is the deter- 
mined enthusiasm manifested at the Prohibition Conven- 
tions in Nebraska and Pennsylvania. The latter con- 
vention was held on Wednesday last. The delegates 
expressed confidence that their party would exhibit 
unprecedented strength this fall, because it could no 
longer be claimed that the Republican party desired 
the abolition of the saloon. 


According to the Boston “ Advertiser,” the local 
option, restrictive, high license law that went into 
effect May 1 “is proving the most successful experi- 
ment ever entered upon by the people of Massachusetts 
in their endeavors to cope with the liquor traffic.” 
Reports from sixteen cities which license the sale of 
liquor show that the number of such places licensed 
(drug-stores excluded) has been reduced from 3,022 to 
1,257, or considerably more than one-half, while the 
revenue received from this source has been raised from 
$1,097,706 to $1,448,425, or nearly one-third. There 
is also a general agreement that the laws in regard to 

rompt closing, Sunday sales, sales to minors and to 
iisthon persons, are much more strictly complied with 
than ever before, the fear of losing so costly a privilege 
through misconduct proving very effective. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


We have in this book, popularly presented, the 
results of fifteen years’ work and study by one of 
the foremost of American glacialists. Within the 
last dozen years scores of valuable articles upon 
special phases of the subject have appeared, but 
these are so widely scattered as to be practically 
inaccessible to all but the special student, and it 
has been impossible for the general reader to know 
the present status of our knowledge of the Glacial 
Period. Professor Wright, in the book before us, 
presents not only the results of his own wide re- 
search, but a most fair statement of the work and 
views of others, and a résumé of the whole discus- 
sion. | 

The arrangement and method of the work are 
admirable. The style is clear and _ interesting. 
The text is beautifully illustrated by many cuts and 
maps, all well selected, and a large number of them 
new and made expressly for this work. 

An introductory chapter describes a glacier, its 
structure, features, and effects. Four chapters 
follow, descriptive of the glaciers of the world. 
The chapter “A Month with the Muir Glacier ”’ 
is of particular interest and value. Professor 
Wright and two companions, with their two Indian 
boatmen, spent one month at this mighty Alaskan 
glacier, in most careful study. This ice stream, 
perhaps the greatest in our limits, is located in an 
amphitheater thirty or forty miles indiameter. It 
is composed of twenty-six tributary ice rivers. 
The main stream enters the Muir Inlet and rises 
from the water’s edge as a perpendicular ice wall, 
two hundred and fifty feet high. From this ice 
face gigantic icebergs constantly fall, with loud re- 
ports. Wrightsays: ‘ Scarcely ten minutes, night 
or day, passed during the whole month without our 
being startled by such reports, which were fre- 
quently like thunder-claps or the booming of can- 
non, and this though our camp was two and a half 
miles below the ice front.” One of these icebergs 
was measured, and estimated to contain forty mill- 
ion cubic feet. Valuable observations and facts 
came from this month of study. The movement 
of the glacier was found to be about forty feet per 


day—a rate much greater than in the Alpine — 


glaciers. It seems that the rate of flow in a great 
glacier is always greater than in a small one, as in 
the latter the effects of friction upon the sides and 
bottom of the valley are relatively much greater. 
The Muir Glacier is receding and diminishing, as 
shown by observations upon glaciated islands, upon 
the moraines, and upon the deposits of the Inlet. 
The islands nearest the glacier are not overgrown 
with vegetation (trees); those further out in the 
Inlet are. The older moraines are overgrown, the 
newer ones are not. If the glacier front had stood 
long at its present position, the head of the Inlet 
would be filled with the delta deposit of the 
stream from the glacier. All these facts show that 
the glacier is retreating, and that rapidly. In 
fact, from Van Couver’s description of one hundred 
years ago, we know that the glacier must have 
shrunk greatly since first observed by travelers. 
Nowhere in the world better than here can one 
study the phenomena of glacial retreat, formation 
of moraines, the origin and results of sub-glacial 


streams, and the formation of “‘ kames” and “ ket-— 


tle-holes.”” The party studied these most carefully, 
as also the interesting forest buried under true 
glacial deposits. 

Modern glaciers thus fully discussed, ancient ice- 
sheets come under consideration. A chapter is 
devoted to the subject of “ Signs of Former Glaci- 
ation.” 
following chapters on the “ Glaciated Area Bound- 
ary” and the “Terminal Moraines.” They are 
interesting, however, and valuable, not only in ren- 
dering the treatment complete, but also because so 
much of the evidence to be presented is Professor 
Wright’s own work. No one has done more in 
tracing the old moraine line than he. The line of 
boundary of the glaciated area is traced in detail 
through each State, and is presented both in local 


maps and completely in a general map of the conti- 


nent. The line passes through Nantucket, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Long Island, Staten Island, and New 
Jersey. So far it is marked by the terminal mo- 
raine. It passes west from the Delaware Water- 
Gap, sweeps in a curving line through Pennsylva- 
nia, bending upward into extreme southwestern 


1 The Ice Age in North America. 
ick Wright. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


This is familiar ground, as are also the 


By Professor G. Freder- 


New York, passes through Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois (sometimes nearly parallel with the Ohio 
River), enters Missouri just south of St. Louis, and 
follows the Missouri River to near the Rocky 
Mountains. Among the mountains local glaciers 
carried the ice mass far south, and a second pro- 
longation southward extended down the Sierra 
Nevada. The author well summarizes the probable 
condition in the far northwest. During the time 
of greatest glaciation a vast ice-sheet covered Green- 
land, Labrador, British America, and the United 
States southward to the line above traced. A sec- 
ond great ice-sheet, with independent movement, 
covered British Columbia, Washington, and South- 
ern Alaska, while local glaciers existed in the 
mountains between, and had their own movement, 
though perhaps at times in contact with these larger 
ice-sheets. Northern Alaska appears to be ungla- 
ciated—a matter of importance, as it contradicts the 
old idea of a “polar” ice-cap. A brief chapter 
considers the question of the thickness of the old 
glacier. Two methods are suggested for its esti- 
mation: (@) by observations upon the height of 
glacial scratches on mountain sides and flanks, 
and (6) by calculations based upon the distances 
over which bowlders have been transported. The 
ice-sheet at its southern edge, over Mount Desert 
Island, Me., was 1,500 feet thick. It was probably 
600 feet thick at Delaware Water-Gap, and 1,800 
in the valley above; in the White Mountains at 
least 5,000, at New Haven 1,500. These are all 
direct observation results. By the second method 
of calculation thicknesses are estimated of 10,000 
feet over northern New England, 30,000 over Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior. It is possible that over 
Labrador the ice-sheet of the Glacial Period was 
eight miles in thickness. 

No question is more disputed among glacialists 
than that of how much erosion is done by the moving 
ice of glaciers. This question and the consideration 
of transportation form the subject of a distinct 
chapter. Against the idea of much erosion by 
glaciers is the fact that an ice stream may spread 
over a mass of uncompacted material without dis- 
placing it. The buried forest of the Muir Glacier 
and the oft-observed fact of stratified drift lying 
below true till are evidence of this fact. Wright 
likens the advance of the glacier upon a new field 
to that of “breakers” (in water) upon shallow 
bottoms. The Lake Erie islands have been con- 
sidered evidence of great special erosion. They 
are, perhaps, rather evidence of a remarkably 
smallamount. The glacier undoubtedly did smooth 
and deepen water channels and rock lake basins. 
The question is, did they scoop them out entirely ? 
The amount of transported material cannot be 
safely considered a measure of the amount of 
glacial erosion, for the glacier must have had a 
vast amount of loose soil and stone masses already 
prepared for its transportation by the ages of pre- 
glacial erosion and decomposition. The great lake 
basins, often claimed as results of glacial cutting, 
ean hardly have been scooped out of rock by a 
force too weak to obliterate the old channels on 
Lake Erie’s islands. -The only remarkable effects 
of glacial erosion that Professor Wright seems 
ready to unhesitatingly admit are the “ cirques ”— 
rock amphitheaters found in our Western mount- 
ains (and in other parts of the world) where gla- 
ciers have acted. ‘These are admitted to be formed 
(as Russell suggests) by ice cascades, as real agents 
of erosion. The author, though evidently desirous 
of fairly presenting the subject, evidently does not 
believe in great amount of ice erosion. It is not 
easy, however, to dismiss it: there are so many 
local features which seem to require much of it. 
Near New Haven such hills as Prospect or Sachem 
Ridge, composed of red sandstone, sheltered by 
trap dikes which acted as a protection against the 
ice, while all the sandstone between has been re- 
moved, certainly suggest a good deal of ice cutting. 
Nor have we yet a good theory of fiord formation. 

‘‘Drumlins,” Kames,” ‘ Pre-glacial Drain- 
age,” the “ Liess,” and the plant and animal 
migrations caused by glacial advance and retreat 
are treated in extenso in other chapters. 

The interest of the work culminates in the chap- 
ers concerning * The Cause of the Glacial Period.” 
The first of these is mainly concerned with a 
consideration of Dr. Croll’s theory, which is shown 
to be inadequate—taking for granted a far greater 
and more accurate knowledge of the laws regulat- 
ing absorption, retention, and distribution of the 
sun’s heat upon the earth than we possess—and not 
being in harmony with the facts of such distribu- 
tion. Nor do Croll’s demands for repeated glacial 
periods seem to be fully met in geological history. 
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At the close of the consideration Wright says: 
“The sum of the whole matter, so far as theory is 
concerned, seems to be that as yet we do not know 
the ultimate cause of the Glacial Period.” 

Of late, American glacialists have been inclined 
to take a moderate view of the antiquity of the Ice 
Age. Professor Wright presents an admirable sum- 
mary of the argument. ‘The Glacial Period is 
really at our doors,” as Winchell says. The-truth 
is, the ice-sheets of Greenland and Alaska, the 
mountain glaciers of the Alps, the shrinking gla- 
ciers of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras, 
have not yet had time to melt away. The 
arguments given in this chapter are drawn from 
various data, and by separate workers. That 
they are in fair agreement gives us increasing 
confidence in the result. Thanks to James Hall’s 
careful work fifty years ago, we know, perhaps, how 
fast Niagara is wearing back its rocky gorge. Seven 
miles have been cut since glacial times. Seven 
thousand years suffices for the work, instead of the 
five times that amount which Lyell demanded. 
The Falls of St. Anthony have been in full retreat 
since the Glacial Period. The gorge below them 
may represent 8,000 years.- Gorges cut by other 
streams give us about the same length for post- 
glacial times. Some interesting calculations have 
been made as to the length of time required for a 
stream to transport the amount of material that has 
been cut from its channel. The amount of mate- 
rial eroded from a valley is estimated, an average 
amount of silt in every cubic foot of water flow- 
ing from the valley is assumed, and an example 
in division gives an approximate time for the 
valley’s excavation. Some Ohio streams have 
been thus examined and the resulting periods 
of time are from 15,000 to 6,000 years. Since 
glacial time material has been carried by streams 
into our great lakes and deposited there. Such 
deposits may supply data for calculations. Dr. 
Andrews estimates from such data that the basin 
of Lake Michigan is not more than 7,500 years 
old. A strong argument for the recent date of 
the Glacial Period is found in the rate at which 
“kettle-holes ” are being filled by natural causes. 
A kettle-hole is admirably adapted by form and 
position to become a “ catch-all” into which leaves 
and dust will drift and waters laden with detritus 
will run. If the Glacial Period had gone by eighty 
thousand years ago (as Croll’s theory requires), 
would these kettle-holes still exist ? Could they be 
as little changed as they are? After careful state- 
ment of a type case Wright says : 

“ We do not bring railing accusations against those 
who from astronomical considerations confidently speak 
of the close of the Glacial Period as an event which oc- 
curred scores of thousands of years ago ; but it is im- 
portant. to know what other beliefs that long chronology 
carries with it. If any one chooses to believe that 
kettle-holes can stand one hundred thousand years and 
fill up only twenty-four feet from the apex of the in- 
verted cone, he must run the risk of being considered 
credulous.” 


The questions of an “interglacial period ” and a 
“second glacial epoch” and the length of Glacial 
Period are considered. Professor Wright makes a 
good argument in favor of the unity of that period. 
The present conservative idea as to the length of 
time of glacial conditions is from 15,000 to 25,000 
years. Croll’s theory claimed 160,000. 

When did man appear on our continent? We 
do not know ; but certainly he was here in glacial 
times. The best accessible réswmé of the whole 
subject is given in the closing chapters of this book. 
Rude paleolithic implements have been found in 
Delaware River gravels (Abbott), in the gravels at 
Madisonville, Ohio (Metz), in glacial gravel at 
Medora, Ind. (Cresson), and at Little Falls, Minn. 
(Winchell and Babbett). These implements are 
truly ‘palzolithic” in type, unquestionably the 
work of man, found in situ by competent observers. 
The materials vary, in New Jersey being argillite, 
in Indiana and Ohio chert or flint, in Minnesota 
mainly vein quartz. The deposits are those made 
in time of floods near the end of the Glacial Period. 
Their age is probably about seven thousand to eight 
thousand years. These, however, are not the oldest 
human relics in America. Mr. Cresson has found, 
near Claymont, Del., two chipped implements in a 
deposit of early glacial age. This is the most im- 
portant archzological discovery so far made in 
America—the oldest known unquestioned evidence 
on the subject. Mr. Cresson, years ago, explored 
a cavern shelter in the same neighborhood and 
discovered relics which may be as old. Professor 
Wright gives a careful and full statement of the 
much-debated matter of the antiquity of human 


remains from California. He closes the argu ment 
by quoting Professor Le Conte’s summary : 


“Doubts as to the extreme antiquity of man (in 
California) are of three kinds: (1) Doubts as to 
pliocene age of gravels—they may be quaternary. 
(2) Doubts as to authenticity of finds. No scientist 
has found them in situ. (3) Doubts as to the undis- 
turbed condition of the gravels.” 

It seems certain from what we now know that 
man was in America from early glacial times, or 
through the whole period—his implements being 
known from early true glacial deposits as well as 
from later flood-time formations; that he was then 
in the stage of palzolithic man in Europe ; that he 
was contemporary with the mastodon, mammoth, 
and other extinct animals, whose remains occur in 
the same deposits. 

Professor Wright is candid and fair in his dis- 
cussion, and his book is most valuable. Some 
workers regret that the book has appeared, claim- 
ing that it will tend to render dogmatic in the pop- 
ular mind much that is still unsettled. This may 
be to some degree true, but the popular interest 
which the book will arouse, and the widespread 
local study which it will stimulate in the glacial 
field, will greatly exceed any such disadvantage. 
The author’s attitude toward future work is well 
shown in two quotations with which we close. 

In regard to the bearings of the fact of man’s 
antiquity upon Biblical Chronology, he says: 


“‘T will only remark here that I see no reason why 
these views should seriously disturb the religious faith 
of any believer in the inspiration of the Bible. At all 
events, it is incumbent upon us to welcome the truth 
from whatever source it may come.” . 


And as to future work to be done in glacia 
study : 

‘But while approximate limits are already set to 
lacial chronology, the field is still open for an in- 
efinite amount of painstaking inquiry. Local observ- 

ers may now profitably spend as much time upon a 
single river-valley or in a single county as has yet been 
spent upon the whole field between Cape Cod and the 
Mississippi.” 

The History of mone I. By P. Lanfrey. In 
Four Volumes. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) This 
is a new edition of a work familiar to the students of 
French history. The price, nine dollars for the four 
volumes, puts it within the reach of most private 
libraries. It belongs in any private library which in- 
cludes a collection of French history. For Lanfrey pre- 
sents, with all the power which a keen, critical mind, a 
thorough study, and a knowledge of later accessible 
documents affords, the hostile view of the great Empe- 
ror. Napoleon possessed that singular quality of genius 
which makes warm friends and bitter enemies. An im- 
partial view of his character seems to be almost as impos- 
sible since his death as during his life. Whoever he 
touches he kindles to enthusiasm, of admiration if not of 
attachment, or else of aversion if not of absolute hate. 
His name is to-day, in France, the most adored and the 
most abhorred name in French history. The name of 
Louis the’ Just awakens no such passionate adoration ; 
the name of Robespierre nosuch vehement abhorrence. 
He is first of saints or chief of sinners—the glory or 
the shame of France. To Lanfrey he is her shame. 
For Lanfrey is unable to perceive any good in Napoleon, 
any mitigating circumstances in bis career of dishonor, 
any veins of virtue in his character of evil. To Lanfrey 
Napoleon fulfills in one person the Hebrew Psalmist’s 
description of the wicked : he is only evil, and that 
continually. The shooting of the prisoners at Jaffa 
was a wholesale massacre for which there is no pallia- 
tion. He will not listen to the plea, which Bourrienne 
allows, that there was no food for them, and that to 
dismiss them was to reinforce the opposing army, since 
a parole of honor has no binding force onthe Turks. 
The execution of the Duc d’Enghien is the murder of 
the Due d’Enghien. That the prisoner was plotting 
treason against France, and, according to the laws of 
civilized nations, was liable to the death sentence ; that 
some of those with whom he was associated were plot- 
ting, with the tacit approval of both English and Bour- 
bon allies, the assassination of Napoleon, Mr. Lanfrey 
does not concede ; and Bourrienne’s belief that Napo- 
leon really meant that his prisoner should be spared he 
almost impatiently dismisses. We do not, therefore, 
advise the reader unfamiliar with French history 


to accept Lanfrey as an absolute authority ; but to the 


student we heartily recommend this work as constitut- 
ing by far the most vigorous and effective indictment 
of Napoleon to be found in literature. Unfortunately, 
the author did not live to complete his work. It closes 
with the preparations for the Russian campaign, May-— 
December, 1811. 1t is a misfortune irreparable that 
we have not Lanfrey’s description and explanation of 
the Battle of Waterloo, and his interpretation of the 


Napoleon of St. Helena. 


The Earl of Clarendon is one of the strong figures of 
English history, and, as Ranke opines, “belongs to 
those who have essentially fixed the circle of ideas for 
the English nation.” His mene life, covering” practi- 
cally the reign of Charles I., the Commonwealth, and 


the reign of Charles [I., belongs to a critical epoch of 
the life of the English nation—a period which called 
out many memorable characters. Clarendon was not 
only a statesman of considerable astuteness, but pos- © 
sessed a keen and graphic literary power. His state- 
ly and graceful rhetoric possesses a courtliness that 
is obsolete with the Stuart dynasty whom he so loy- 
ally served. Clarendon’s History and his Memoirs 
will never lose their vaiue, because they are the 
records of a truthful contemporary and the characteri- 
zations of a keen-sighted and reflecting mind. But our 
present-day rush and hurry too much overlooks Claren- 
don, partly for the reason of his voluminousness. 
Therefore Dean Boyle, of Salisbury, has just put forth, 
through the Macmillans, a volume of admirable selec- 
tions from Clarendon, entitled Characters and Episodes 
of the Great Rebellion, Selected from the History and 
Autobiography of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. Edited 
with Short Notes. We venture to recommend this vol- 
ume to young men, students of polities, statecraft, and 
history. Clarendon was the model of Hume, and has 
been the admiration of historians. His portraits of the 
characters of his day cannot be surpassed in penetration 
and precision. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


We have already emphatically expressed our opinion 
of the value of The Sermon Bible now in course of pub- 
lication by the house of A. C. Armstrong & Son, of 
this city. The present issue carries us from the 
Seventy-sixth Psalm through the book of the Song of 
Solomon. The plan of the work is to give outlines of 
important sermons by eminent preachers which have 
never before been published, less full outlines of ser- 
mons which have been published and are accessible, 
references to popular and widely circulated volumes of 
sermons by sermonizers old and new, together with 
references to commentaries, theological works, and such 
other books as may be helpful to one studying up the 
subject. It is expected that the work will extend to 
twelve volumes, of which this under consideration is 
the third. While we are of the opinion that the best 
sermons are those which come from one’s own head and 
heart, we heartily commend these volumes as furnish 
ing models and auxiliary elucidations. : 


Balzac, in his “Comedy of Humanity,” aimed to give 
a collection of all the types of human character, from 
the highest to the lowest. His great fabric was crowned 
with a trilogy composed of “The Magic Skin,” “ Louis 
Lambert,” and “Seraphita.” Seraphita is the highest 
type of the spiritual, and here all the mysticism of 
Balzac finds full play. Sex is transformed in this 
wonderful creature. To Minira she is Seraphitus, a 
young man; to Wilfrid she is Seraphita, an angelic 
maiden ; to each she is a mystery. Mysticism knows 
not nation or clime. Here is the dream of the Persian 
Sufi, the Jewish Kabalist, and the modern Sweden- 
borgian. A long and interesting preface has been 
written by Mr. Gedeas Frederic Parsons, and to say 
that the translation is by Miss Wormeley is to say it is 
by the very best of our French translators. (Boston: 


Roberts Bros.) 


A second edition has been brought out of W. Warde 
Fowler’s Tales of the Birds (New York: Macmillan 
& Co.), one or two new stories being added. The 
tales are very natural and pleasing little flights of 
fancy in which bird-characters and traits are charm- 
ngly illustrated. They make excellent reading for 
ihildren, and deserve to stand on the same shelf with 
cans Andersen’s tales. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is said that the sale of Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” is greater now than ever, and 
that some weeks over a thousand copies are sold. 

—The Rev. Samuel Longfellow}is recasting his biog- 
raphy of his brother. A volume of reminiscences 
and anecdotes that was published as a sort of appendix 
will probably be incorporated with the biography, 
which will be published in three volumes. 

—The Boston “Advertiser” issued on August 29, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s birthday, a special paper, 
containing a special article on the “ Autocrat” by 
Frank B. Sanborn, his personal friend, and letters from 
all his surviving college classmates, Harvard, 1829. 

—The “ American says that Diderot, 
the celebrated author of the great French “ Encyclo- 
pedia,” published in Paris from 1751 to 1780, in thirty- 
five volumes, received only the very modest sum of 
$200 a year for his services in planning and carrying 
on this colossal literary enterprise. it is added that 
the work cost nearly $1,600,000, and that the publish- 
ers’ profits have been $2,000,000. 

—Sir Edward Owen has had $1,000 a year on Eng- 
land’s civil pension list since 1842, and Lord Tennyson 
the same since 1845. The widow of Kitto, the Biblical 
encyclopedist, gets $250, and the widow of Haydn (of - 
the “Dictionary of Dates”) $500. The daughter of 
Douglas Jerrold gets $250. Mr. Gerald Massey, be- 
cause he is “a lyric poet sprung from the people,” 
gets $500 a year; the same sum is awarded to Mr. 

illiam Allingham, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, the widow of George Cattermole, and the 
Rev. Dr. George Macdonald. Faraday’s niece gets 
$750, Mr. Tupper $600, the widow of Charles Kingsley 
$1,000, two ladies directly descended from Defoe 
$375 each, the widow of Richard A. Proctor $500, 
the sister of Keats $400, Mr. Philip James Bailey 
pager and the daughter of Nelson’s adopted daughter 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
soll to The Christian U « bn accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
7 ‘aad will be given as promptly as practi- 
able. 


In the notice of Dr. Gibson’s new book in 
The Christian Union of July 11, mention is 
made of ‘‘ a common orthodox heresy of wor- 
shiping Three Gods under the hallucination 
of a Triune conception,”’ followed by the state- 
ment that “‘to know in heart and life the 
personal Jesus is to know the threefold rela- 
tion of the Godhead in Christian experience.”’ 
I am troubled at just the point of this *‘ ortho- 
dox heresy.”’ I find it difficult to conceive of 
God except as the three distinct Persons, the 
Father, Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and have 
been in the habit of praying to each separately, 
asking each to do fis peculiar work in and 
for me. I have even found it necessary to 

ard myself from involuntarily assigning a 

ifferent rank to these Persons respectively, 
thus dishonoring Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
Jesus so often speaks of himself, the Father, 
and the Spirit separately and individually 
that 1 do not find it easy to understand or 
apply the truth of the statement last quoted 
ae. I am anxious to get into the right at- 
titude in this matter, and apprehend the per- 
son and character of God rightly. Can you 
help me to right views ? ; 

The orthodox heresy referred to in the 
review of Dr. Gibson’s book is not in any 
way related to the statement that you 
“ find it difficult to conceive of God ex- 
cept as the three distinct Persons.” What 
you mean is well expressed by Dr. Bush- 
nell in the sentence, “ My heart wants the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” Fol- 
low, then, the impulses of the heart, and 
let the metaphysics go. What we meant 
by orthodox heresy is technically known 
as Tritheism, or the worship of three Gods 
—a not uncommon practice of very good 
people whothink themselves Trinitarians. 
If you know in “heart and life the per- 
sonal Jesus,” you have experimental 
knowledge of the threefold relation, for, 
with the guidance of the Divine Spirit, the 
love of a Father, and the solicitude of a 
Saviour, he possesses your soul. In the 
matter of difficulty in the act of prayer 
all thoughtful Trinitarians are, at times, 
equally perplexed. With others, you must 
here work out your own solution of the 
mystery upon its practical side. Why 
not concentrate prayer upon God the 
Father in the name of Christ the Son? 
Would not this method simplify the spir- 
itual exercise ? 


A young business man of fair English edu- 
cation wishes to pursue a course of reading in 
universal history, which may be completed 
in about one year, allowing two hours a day. 
Being remote from libraries, he must rel 
wholly on a few books. Please suggest a col- 
lection, cost not to exceed $20. 

Here is a list which approximately ful- 
fills the conditions : Rawlinson’s “ Manual 
of Ancient History ;’ Bryce’s “ Holy 
Roman Empire;” Green’s “History of the 
English People ” (shorter); Kolrausch’s 
of Germany ;” Proctor’s “ His- 
tory of Italy ;” Anderson’s “ History of 
Seandinavia ;” Kitchen’s “History of 
France ;” Callcott’s (Mrs.) “ History of 
Spain and Portugal ;” MacMaster’s “ His- 
tory of the United States.” 


If a MS. is accepted, and in the letter of ac- 
ceptance the statement is made that ‘* pay- 
ment is made on publication,’’ how long after 
the article is published ought contributor to 
wait for his pay before reminding said pub- 
lishers that payment is due? Also, is it 
usual for publishers to need a reminder in 
such cases ? N. E. W. 


It would be well to wait two or three 
weeks. The publisher certainly has no 
cause of offense at being courteously re- 
minded that the money is due. 


How to pronounce Tolstoi? A cultivated 
friend makes it a dissyllable and accents the 
penult ; but if it be not a trisyllable, why the 
dizresis ? Eugene Schuyler spells the name 
with a final y—wherefore so B. 


We are indebted to Mr. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, who has translated most of 
Tolstoi’s books, for the following reply : 


In Russian the name Tolstoi (which lit- 
erally means stout or thick) is a trisyllable, 
and the accent falls upon the penult (Tal- 
sto’-i), the first o a mest the sound of a 
in *‘father.’’ Count Tolstoi himself spells 
his name in English or French autograph with 
a final y. But it is rather misleading as re- 
gards pronunciation. 


The most satisfactory book on the Revela- 
tion which I have found is in the series of 
volumes by Professor Cowles, of Oberlin, 
‘**Commentaries on the Bible,’ It is not an 
expensive book, : 


yearly subscribers. 


to any address from n 


neighborhoods, built up on Queen 
also run through the social life. 


is not free to marry her, but 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Mary J. Holmes, 


Susan Coolidge, 


taining Company Agreeably.” 


Fashions—by Mrs. J. W. BisHop. Practical Housekeeping. 
Artistic Needlework—beautifully illustrated. 


Flowers and House 


For 25 cents we will mail you the October, November and December numbers, also a 


ADIE 


iy’ Is the handsomest magazine printed and has all¥ 

larger circulation than any other periodical in Americ 
—nearly HALF A MILLION (500,000) paid in advance 
The Autumn issues will be special 


ediions—GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBERS—amailed 


S HOME 


ow to Jan. 1890, 


for only 25 Cents, silver or stamps. 
Some of the special strong features for the autumn 
4G are, a story by 


M. rs. A ° D * /. Whi in ey, 9 treating of one of those ambitious suburban 


Anne pretentions and imitations which 
“Ascutney St.” aping “ Katahdin St.,” 


which in turn tries to stretch up after ‘Shasta St.” 


Maud Hi owe is writing for us a story of social life that will prove a 
_ strong attraction. It is the story of a young American girl who goes 
to London and makes a great social success. It is first of all a love 
story, but unfortunately, the heroine first falls in love with a man who 


later finds a better and truer lover, to 


whom she finally gives her hand. 
Illustrated stories by 


Kate Upson Clark, 
Kate Tannett Woods, 


Margaret E. Sangster, Robert J. Burdette, 


Katherine B. Foote. 


Full page illustrated poems by Carleton. 
j Florence Hi owe Hall will contribute a series of papers on 


‘“‘Inelegancies and Affectations of Speech,’ ‘<The Secret of Enter- 


Literary page—by Mrs. A. R. RAMsEY and Epwarp W. Bok. 


Plants—by EBEN E. REXFoRD, 


Talks with Mothers—by eminent physicians. 


complete premium catalogue in which 


you can select from hundreds of useful articles. Premiums for clubs of trial subscribers at 25 cents each. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The World was ready for Pearline—received it with smiling 
face—outstretched arms and in a few years, has made the very 
name Pearline to mean perfect cleanliness, with ease, comfort 
and safety. 

It's to your interest and ours to have you try it (we share 
the benefits with you). On coarse articles or fine ; on anything 
washable. Delightful in the bath. Millions use Pearline because 
it helps ¢4em—not us. It helps us most to make an article that 


helps woman. | 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 


W which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
are IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
15: 


s Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Winkley 
Actificial Limb 


Y Inventors and 


1 Manufacturers of 
gue ARTIFICIAL LIMBS WITH 
WINKLEY’S PATENT 
SLIP SOCKET. 
Guaranteed not to chafe the 
stump, and Patent Self-ad- 
justing Shoulder Straps, 
which insure perfect com- 

| fort to the wearer. 
: 319 NICOLLET AVE., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Room 20 ood 's BI’k. 


The Finest Merchant Tailoring. 
The Best Ready-Made Clothing. 


0. THOMPSON 


Quite WELcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“ How To MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 
and address 


Your name 
is all-suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo- 
graphic . 
Our stock is varied an 
complete. | Outfits cost 
rom $2.50 upward. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS C0. 
423 Broome St., New York. 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 
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“* Happinesses_are like game : when we aim at them too far off we miss them.” 


—ALPHONSE KARR. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


THE TRANSLATION. 

We printed in these columns last week a notice 
of The Christian Union in Welsh, which appeared 
in the “Columbia,” a Welsh paper published at 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Our request for a translation has met with re- 
sponses from Horatio Gates Jones, Barrington 
Center, R. I.; Wm. Griffiths, Plymouth, Pa.; the 
Rev. Frederick Evans, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hywell 
Davie, Jellico, Tenn.; D. J. Richards, Holliston, 
Mass.; the Rev. G. James Jones, Dayton, O.; J. 
Morgan, New York; and the Rev. Owen James, 
Hatboro’, Pa. 

There is but slight variation in the rendering, 
and hence there has been much difficulty in decid- 
ing which to print. This is what the Welshman 
said of The Christian Union according to the ren- 
dering of the Rev. Owen James : 


. A LITERARY NOTICE. 


We desire to bring to the attention of our readers that 
excellent newspaper, The Christian Union, which is 
published every Thursday at 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York City. It takes up twenty-four quarto pages 
[never less than twenty-eight, usually thirty-two, some- 
times forty.—Pus. C. U.], and hence it contains an 
abundance of reading matter on almost every question, 
movement, and occurrence of importance. Its spirit 
is independent and bold ; it speaks out freely on the 
great questions of the age—theological, political, and 
social—in a manner entirely fearless and unfettered. 
The working classes and the employers, labor and 
capital, the poor and the rich, alike get from it their 
rights. It defends or condemns either side as it thinks 
justice dictates. It does not hesitate to speak the 
truth, no matter whom, what political party or religious 
sect, it strikes. The Christian Union is a paper for 
the workingman, the politician, and the theologian— 
alive in the age and with the age. Its price to single 
subscribers is $3 per annum. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 
G. E. F., Maan... 5 00 

$993 45 


CHILDREN’S FRESH AIR FUND. 
We have received the following subscription to the Chil- 
dren’s Fresh Air Fund : 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE HovuGHTON. 


There’s no standing still in a manufacturing busi- 
ness. We think we have got the best possible thing 
to-day, but I have confidence that we are going to 
produce, within the next twelve months, something 
that will make the present quality look “ tired.” 


* 
* 


A fair test of the comparative value of one’s em- 
ployees to his business is to ask all for their written 
resignations. Those you least want are likely to come 
first. Don’t ask me the reason. How should I know ? 

* 


It beats thunder how much advertising it takes to 

wake people up to the fact that one’s simply alive. 

Well, they say that Napoleon shot off a ton of lead to 

every man he brought down, and he generally won his 

points. We used a half-column last week ; take two 
pages this week, and see they’re not wasted. 


* 


It’s harder work keeping the office boy in proper 
working trim than to run the stock ledger! In trying 
to make himself thundering useful, he makes a nuisance 
of himself. Why can’t he understand that the best 
office boy is the one who’s nearest a cipher, so far as 
eyesight and earshot are concerned ! 


Said B. to me the other day, speaking of office 
boys : “ You don’t want ’em too good—that kind dies ; 
and you mustn’t get ’em too bad, for you don’t want to 

_nail your property to the floor.” 
- 


* 
That was all right yesterday, but now we’re a day 
“older—and, let us hope, a bit wiser. 


* 

Decision in business is the father of dispatch ; and 
its other offsprings are force, speed, profit, and ease. 
Me a and hurry are not even poor relations of the 
amily. 


* * 


* 
You say the men are tired. I hope they understand 
that this is an emergency. There’s sometimes as much 
rest in change of work as in dangling one’s heels over 


the side of a dock. 


* * 


* 
Whatever you do, keep your dander up! To get 
seared is to get a shot in the leg before a gun is fired 
and suffer everything you think you have cause to fear. 


* * 
* 


It’s easier to manage a moderately big business 
than a small one. There is then some opportunity for 
organization and subdivision of duties. ‘Wes when a 
tandem team proves too much for a driver, he may be 
able to handle a four-in-hand. 

* 


* 

You find it up-hill traveling, do you? Well, 

there’s this to comfort you : your team is not liable to 

run away just now. It’s on the down grade that the 

dangerous accidents happen. 
* 


* 


* 


I’ve done with trying to teach dogs tricks, old or 
new. I’m depending now on the pups. 
* 


* 
I never feel like praising a fifty-cent-on-the-dollar 
bankrupt who finally pays his debts in full. Why 
shouldn’t he, if he ever can? w may forgive him 
for shirking his engagements, but bulldog Equity keeps 
a grip on his trousers. 


* * 


* 

So long as a man has health, and two hands to his 
one mouth, he ought to be able to do something for 
somebody besides himself. And even if he loses one 
hand, he still has two feet to spare, with which to do 


some useful kicking. 
* 


* 

The other fellows are getting to be as heliotropic 
as sunflowers. They are kind enough to look on us as 
the sun, and they now keep their noses toward us, 
whichever way we turn. I appreciate the compliment. 
But we ought to be able to make a whirl that’ll twist 
some of their heads off. 


* * 


Matter, good ; but manner wrong, somehow. It 
lacks the power to kick. Give some spirit to it! 
What was Adam till he got the breath of life blown into 
him? A of sticky clay ! 

* 
* 

The only test of that sort of business balloon is to 
see how it'll climb. I’m betting on it a little, but not 
my whole pile. It may sail smack to the stars, or 
flounder about like an inverted mud-turtle. I’m pre- 


pared for either result. ; 
* 


* 

There are plenty of good ideas floating about, 
some fathered and some not ; but too many remain in 
the pulp state—don’t get boned, and consequently 
can’t walk alone. Some few are talked to death by 
committees and boards, but most of ’em evaporate ; 
and both sorts have to be recreated by the next gener- 
ation. 


See 
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ceptions ; and, on the whole, there is more 
reason for promise of permanent improve- 


The foreign money market is below the | ment in values to-day than there has been 


Bank of England discount rates, 
advance in the call rates here has had the 
effect to weaken sterling exchange. The 
money market here has changed its 
phase. For the past three weeks there 
has been a strain on the minds of bor- 
rowers lest money should develop strin- 
gency; various drafts have been made on 
the New York banks from different 
sources, not the least of which was the 
drain by the Government in the surplus 
payments on account of revenue, until it 
looked as if, in the near future, we should 


confront actual tightness in funds here at ' 


the center. This week, however, has wit- 
nessed the dispelment of this apprehen- 
sion; holders of Government bonds who 
were holding for the — to pay 
higher prices on account of its bond pur- 
chases, were led to put them in at the 
present offer this week in large quantities, 
until nearly $15,000,000 had gone in, up 


to Thursday, making money payments | 


out of the Treasury of about $20,000,000 
(for most of the bonds put in were the 


Government 4s at 128). This question | 


of money for moving crops this season, 
therefore, may fairly be considered as a' 
settled one. It was all the more impor- | 


tant as it did not affect speculation, for 


there never was a season when we have 
had less of this in the markets; the danger 
was that there might be a heavy clog on! 


legitimate business for want of funds in | 


the banks, and it is a great relief that 
there can be no scarcity now. Aside 
from this apprehension, every condition 

ointed to an extraordinary activity in all 
Slacks of trade ; these conditions now 
remain, and the elimination of the money 
question seems to leave a clear field for 
the legitimate results to be worked out. 
A searcity of crops on the other side and 
a great excess of crops on this side are, 
of themselves, sufficient reasons why all 
branches of trade and commerce should 
flourish. Large exports mean large im- 
ports ; great crop movements to the sea- 
board, from the interior, mean great 
movements of all sorts of goods to the 
interior. These movements, of course, 
result in satisfactory railway earnings : 
such earnings have exhibited themselves 
for months past, occasioned by the move- 
ments of last year’s crops left over in the 
hands of producers ; but recent returns 
indicate that we are feeling the effects 
of the present year’s crop yields. Our 
wealth and our prosperity primarily 
hinge on the products of the soil, and we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the fortune these are likely to bring us 
this year. 

It is not strange that, in the face of 
this outlook for railroads, J udge Cooley, 
Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, should declare that “the 
managers of Western railways are acting 
like fools.” There is really need of some 
signal example of reproof to be adminis- 
tered by shareholders to their servants, 
the managers. If one or two of the 
more prominent mismanagers could be 
summarily dealt with—ousted from their 
positions—there would be less of per- 
sonal crimination and recrimination, and 
more of sound sense in dealing with 
rates. Shareholders don’t care so 
much. about the personal pride or 
self-importance of these officials as they 
do for dividends. It is to be hoped 
that we have about heard the last of this 
miserable bickering between small men 
who happen to fill large places, and that 
now we shall get the benefit naturally be- 
longing to stockholders on account of 
large traffic. The railways in August are 
reporting heavy i increases in gross returns, 
but still larger in net returns. The At- 
chison Railway stockholders have ef- 
fected the resignation of President Strong, 
and have put their own representative in 
his place. The question of a reorganiza- 
tion of this great property will be left to 
be settled later in the seaaon, after it has 
been fully known what may be the year’s 
earnings to come from the extraordina- 
rily bountiful harvests. It is to be hoped 
that a receivership may be avoided. A 
great labor strike in England among the 
foreign shippers has not had a favorable 
effect on the markets here or in London; 
but yet the settlement of the money 
question referred to above has left the 
stock market higher than a week ago by 
from one to three per cent., with ex- 


and the | for two years before. 


The investment bonds are again in good 
demand at higher prices; it looks as if a 
4 movement in investments is pend- 
in 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .. $6,247,000 
Specie, i 1,687, 
Legal tenders, 97, 
Deposits, decrease . . 8,374, "700 
Reserve, increase..... ‘590, 300 


Wax. STREET. 


To Net Investors 3-5-8 to 6 Per Cent. 
AKOTA TERRITORY 5s, 
COL., 4s, 


NEB.., 6¢ 
OTTE COUNTY 
10% OUN 


$20,000 JOHNSTOV 
$50,000 
$19,000 PIER 
and other bonds equally d 

Send for price lists. 

Municipal bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. 

WE TRANSACT A REGULAR BANK- 
ING BUSINESS. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


115 BROADWAY, New York. CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 
REPRESENTED BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Baupwin, 21 Spruce Street. New York. 


Established in London, 1878, 


P. C. HimesavueH, Pres’t. TT. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Parns, Sec'y. 


Authorized Capital, - $100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Acts as Executor, A 
tties d 


Correspondence solicited from 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages 


MARKELL, President. 


. EB. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


Ineorporated and operating under State wor mange | and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction @ general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Assignee, or Receiver. 5 percent. paid on time deposits. 


e safe investments. We loan money for them on 


to mak 
th setter am 8 security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


Vice-President. 


G. A. ELDE 
GS, Secretary 


JAMES BILL and Treasurer. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | + 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
- | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
growin city in the Northwest, and it; , 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
x able semi-annually in New Yo rk ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. te tao references 
| on application. Cor 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, _ 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
x. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b ppeeeioe to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 
A Phew York City, or Lockwood National 


Bank, San 1 Texas. 


BUA 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Boston. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- uarters for 


gated ing. 30% not ormation 
exceedin 0 regardin 
of securi olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


eal Estate Loans: 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


oe give personal attention to the examination of 
PWARD SOWELL, ‘Har These loans can be had 

of New York. Conn., or Messrs, 
ew York 


REAL Estate LOANS 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
410 Pierce St., Sious City, Ia. 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semife 


Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8’ 


10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


We can make cco Ae gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
st 40%, valu secured by Trust deed on Brick Bl 
‘valuation. Wert have 8% notes secured as above 


“HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 


the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State State, Denver. 


) YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security, 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
BONDS 


SAFEST 


terest. 
INVESTM T CO., $200 and 
OF 
ALL 


r ward. PROMPTPA YMENT of Prin- 

REMITTED TO” LENDER without 

BEST LOCATION IN T oo 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

GURLEY INVESTMENT (CO. 
Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— ESTABLISHED Firtggen YEARS. — 


Tabor - Denver, Colo. 


Correspondence solicited from large investors and 
reliable partios. Money loaned at 8% wi with absolute 
safety. Undoubted references. experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s Com. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J.> 
or write direct to the Company. 


FIRST 


charge. 
UN 


Send for 
before you 
invest elsewhere. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


OOO 


ds and Ci ‘Lots on the line of the Electric Rail- 
which is electric railway yet built 
and is the pride of 


most untry. 


years, adding value - this locality. 
Good houses are being erected by the score; over 
300 have been ae bails d the last eighteen months. 
Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
$500. Buy a few numbers, an - will not 
regret it. We can always furnish morteaqes 
bearing 5% interest, amply secured, interest and p 
cipal guaranteed. 
BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially by with Ameri- 
can Loan and T 


an Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, pa — at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-ann : 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders r the bonds and interest are full 


y 

paid. 

10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 

Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
THE COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS, $637, 547. 50. 


an H. PARMENTE 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Eistate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as a for 
Dakota. Listso 
for sale will be sent free on apetieation. 
Correspondence solicited, 


| 
| 
| variou 
68, 
| }HOOL, 4348, 
| 
= 
| 
OFFICE. MPAN coven coun. 7 
| | much attention, as and Park is immediately be- 
yond where (in the large spherical auditorium) the 
| Chautaugua Assembly m for 
| 
| 


Sept. 5, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRAVEL. 


A6 PER CENT. - 
“INCOME 


Is assured b ing the RE REAL 
DEB issued b 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Capital paid, $600,000. 


egua 
pe safe as Government bonds. 


—Thirteen years in business 
or interest. 
day's delay for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


Ly: same as banks in Every 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans... 


F A RG 0 é Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
for supplies 

River Valley Lands | 224 wor one for the 
y County. A in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“** Facts 
About Denver,’? maps, and any other information 
desired. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and Pad Superior. We 
send list of and maps to locate them when 
requested, an ve invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for Long who never saw the city always ean | 
PROFITS. and in almost every case ERY 


ter onal Du- 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 


there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to gp A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
ames by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


One of the most eatiaeciaey 


ways of lending money, little 


or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west; and 
‘et him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender ! 

We send a primer from 
vhich in an hour you can learn 
vhat all investors ought to 
‘now but do not. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT 
s City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve 
nigin mste am, Holland; B. W. 
.. London, England. 


Allows interest on te and interest on balances 
of active of mercbants and 


banking busin 
romissory note with New York or 


under 


Transfer tary charg al als, 8 


es, Railroads, T owns, and other corporati 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds in 


an 
ew 


York, Brookl tee elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, an de 
N State, City, Railway and corporate loans. 
t A. Van Allen, John ‘D. 
Wareer Van No John Van Voo 
ooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Yoo 
James B. Van Woert, . Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, Roqseve 
John R. Planten, bod 
enry W. Bookstaver, J. Vandschorse uyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. ye, 
. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Do George F. 
William Peter Why 
W. D. Van Vieck Daniel A. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, ‘President. 


JOHN D. V ice- dent. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


$72,000,000 ++ + 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors, securities 
are entirely free from a ro 
element, and YIELD SIX . PER CE 
INTEREST. Send for “‘ Twelve Years 
Experience in Western Mortgages, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 
wners against loss from Defector Vrand in Real 
Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Tfinsured Mortg Qa 
the by Os 
olicy insures his rye 00, 


ages ‘sale netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 


ddress t he Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
Ww. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Morteage Real Estate Loans 
wants and Cit Payment Guaranteed. 


Pro 
Interest payable ty my York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest 7 no expense to es holding 
securities. 


Tangent ity tho new with 
e c e new 
tes Trunk Lines ~ Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 
ort 
circulars and references. 


USHNELL 


USHN 
fPeal state and Pinancial fPgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. ee of 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Lano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First na e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Prope Estate “Bought and Sold. eke 
“Co Collections made. 


CASE, 


(for 12 years Pos 


REAL ESTATE ;©° LOAN AGENT 
Dealer in Securities, 


0. 26 Gibraltar Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ade rea te and notes. Send for 
pamphlet to Investors.”’ 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References : Union Bank, Denver. 

VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


DENVER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved | inside inside property from one 


on and references 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
Before Sond for o little book on 
Western in- 
on 6 nv en 
140 Nassau Stree York. 


Also, read carefully the article en 


Mone 
Matters’ in The Christian Union of March I, page 


WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres, 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 


WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 


within the A limits. 
Horse and "7% Cars and Steam Rail- 


ow © Most ra vanc rop- 


M. A. FARR, 


18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Bonds, Stocks, and Dp nen Paper. A limited 
auabere of Trust Cert ued, g from 6 to 
Write Refer to banks of 


have the ficnt ; 


And if my lieu- 
tenants will fur- 
nish the steel and 
plenty of dry tin- 
der, we'll make 
a blaze that’ll 


Call out the fire-pumps. 


— Pointer bya N. Y. Merchant. 


If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only, but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, tae PROVIDENT SAYV- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


a" Good Agents Wanted. _43 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wili 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION oe A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BL WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
APOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 

VENW 


from CHICAGO, CALDWELL 
and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 


tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Care 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, SOUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, col LORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendia Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with T OUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to an "an those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via ck Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 


are sting West, bear In the followin 

e Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
pol 987 foo Raa or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
its main line from east to west; is the short line to 
Helena; the only Pullman and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the only line that reaches Miles City, 
Billings, Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, ——— of the cities and 
points of interest in the Territo 


The Northern Pacific owns and pe | 621 mile 
46 per cent. of the railroad mileage of Washin he 
ta main line extending from the Idaho line via Spo- 
Falls, Cheney, Sp e. Yakima and Ellensburg 
through the center of the ‘Porvibess to Tacoma an 
Seattle, and from Tacoma to Portland. No other 
trans-continental through rail line reaches any por- 
tion of Washington Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 

privileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
tickets at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent opportunity to see the 
entire Territory without incurring the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point. 


The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 

shorter, varyi ng from one to two days, according to 
deatination. No other line from 8t. Paul or ya 

lis runs through passenger cars of any kind 
Idaho, Oregon, or Washingto 


In addition to being the only rail line to § 
alls, Tacoma, and attle, the Northern Pacific 
reaches all the principal points i in Northern Minnesota 
and Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
n. Bear in mind that the Northern Pacific and 
< line is the famous scenic route to all points in 


ome 


Send for illustrated pomasieee, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in re erence to the 
country traversed by this great line from St. Paul, 
an Duluth, and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma and Seattle, Washington Territo 
and inclose stamps for the new 1889 Rand Nal ly 
Map of Territory, 
colors. 


Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cuas. 8. Fen, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE EASIEST 
BY STENT SVFT WITH ON 
EXPRESS GHARGE S PREP 


d 


Y°S THE BEST. 


SIDNE E “S| HE PA BUFFALO,NY. 


® 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
guage sufficiently for hy y and business conversation 
y DR. R. 8. ROSE S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
AFT SYST PEM. Terms $5.00 for books of each language 
with p ofanswers to and correction o 
questioss, ample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms 
rs. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 30 cents, 


Meisterschaft Publishing Boston, Mass. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. _< 
| 

estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin orado | ag 

of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and by | _ 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., | vane CREA 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to | | LANE. 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assetson hand | 
than its liabilities. As a matter of fact it has over twice 
that a See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It | 
is unde | 
CITY, TOPEEA, DENVER, COLORADO NGE 
in: to nvest at.7 and r cent. net semi-annual in- 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
- 
= 
- 
= = 
= = 
- 
- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 10. 


FEARFUL OF CONSEQUENCES. 


A cynical person has said, foolishly, 
that the chief evil connected with wrong- 
doing is that of being found out; astate- 
ment which might come appropriately 
enough from the mouth of a savage, and 
which finds apt illustration in the follow- 
ing anecdote taken from the life of John 
G. Paton, missionary to the Island of 
Tanna, in the New Hebrides : 

One morning the Tannese, rushing 
toward me in great excitement, cried: 
‘“‘ Missi, missi, there is a god, or ship on 
fire, or something of fear, coming over the 
sea. We see no flames, but it smokes 
like a voleano. Is it a spirit ?” 

One party after another followed in 

uick succession, shouting the same ques- 
tions, to which I replied : “I cannot go 
at once. I must dress first in my best 
clothes. It is probably one of Queen 
Victoria’s men-of-war, coming to ask me 
if your conduct is good or bad, if you are 
stealing my property, threatening my 
life, or how you are using me.” 

They pleaded with me to go and see 
it, but I would not. The two principal 
chiefs came running up, and asked, 
“ Missi, will it be a ship of war ?” 

“T think it will, but I have no time to 
speak to you now; I must get on my best 
clothes.” 

“ Missi, only tell us, will he ask you if 
we have been stealing your things ?” 

“T expect he will.’ 

«‘ And shall you tell him ?” 

“‘T must tell him the truth.” 

‘Oh, Missi, tell him not! Everythin 
shall be brought back to you at once, an 
no one will be allowed to steal from you 

again.” 

“ Be quick,” Isaid. ‘ Everything must 
be returned before he comes. Away, 
away, and let me get ready to meet the 
great chief of the man-of-war.” 

_ Hitherto no thief could ever be found, 

and no chief had power to cause anything 
to be restored to me; but now, in an in- 
credibly brief — of time, one came 
running to the Mission House with a pot, 
another with a pan, another with a 
blanket, others with knives, forks, plates, 
and all sorts of stolen property. The 
chiefs called me to receive these things, 
but I replied, “Lay them all down at the 


door; I have no time to speak with you.” | q 


I delayed my toilet, enjoying mischiev- 
ouslythe magical effect of that approach- 
ing vessel. At last, the chiefs running 
about in breathless haste, called out to 
me, * Missi, missi, do tell us, is the stolen 
property all here ?” 

Of course I'could not tell, but, running 
out, I looked on the promiscuous heap of 
my belongings, and said, “ I don’t see the 
lid of my kettle !” a2 

«‘ No, missi,” said one chief, “ for it is 
on the other side of the island. But tell 
him not, for I have sent for it, and it will 
be here to-morrow.” 

And the next day it appeared.—[Y outh’s 
Companion. 


AUTUMN IN THE ALLEGHENIES. 


TWO PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
ORESSON VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Appreciating the attractiveness of the 
in autumn, and the benefits 
to be derived from a visit to the highlands at 
this season, the Pennsylvapia Railroad Com- 
pany has arranged two conducted 
tours to Cresson and the Alleghenies on Thurs- 
day, August 29, and September 5. These 
tours will be conducted on the same high grade 
which has characterized their predecessors of 
a like nature. The Tourist Agent and Chap- 
eron will accompany the party, who will travel 
in a special train of. parlor cars and fine day 
coaches. The excursion tickets, including 
railroad fare in both directions, and one day’s 
board at the Mountain House, will be valid 
for ten days, and be sold at the usual low 
rate. The round-trip rate from New York is 
$9.50, Philadelphia $8, Washington and Bal- 
timore $8, and_correspondingly low from 
other stations. The special train will leave 
Philadelphia at 10:40 A.m., and tourists from 
other points will take regular morning trains 
to Philadelphia, or the nearest station west 
thereof, at which connection with the special 
can be made. 

Among the many advantages of these trips 
the opportunity they afford of reaching Johns- 
town and witnessing the destruction in the 
Conemaugh Valley is not the least. 


A POPULAR EXCURSION TO 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
The New York Central & Hndson River 


Railroad is arranging for a grand popular ex- 
eursion to Niagara Falls. Special train of 
new coaches and yaw lace sleeping- 
cars will leave Grand Central Station at 6:15 


P.M. on Friday, September 143, arriving at 
Niagara Falls early the next morning. For 
this excursion the rate will be only $10— 
about half fare—and tickets will be valid for 
return by any regular train leaving Niagara 


Falls on or before Tuesday, September 17, | 


allowing three full days for sight-seeing and 
visiting adjacent points of interest. 
Sleeping-car accommodations may be se- 
cured in advance upon application at an 
ticket office of the 


Com in New Yo 
City or Brooklyn. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Many things which seem mysterious, 
and serve to puzzle the wisest men, might 
be, if the cause and effect were under- 
stood, as easy of solution as the question 
in the following incident, which is related 
of Buffon, the great naturalist. One day 
he entertained a company of distinguished 
savants at dinner, at the conclusion of 
which they all went out into the garden. 

It was a very hot summer’s day. In 
the center of the grounds there stood on 
a pedestal a large glass globe, which one 
of the guests happened to touch with his 
hand, when he found, to his astonishment, 
that it was warmer on the shady side than 
ou the side turned toward the sun. 

He communicated this discovery to the 
other guests, who at once proceeded to 
verify the statement. What could be the 
cause ? 

An animated discussion ensued, in the 
course of which every imaginable law of 
physics was made to account for the 
strange paradox. At length our scientists 
agreed that it must be so owing to the 
laws of reflection, repulsion, or exhala- 
tion, or some other law of physics with a 
long name. 

he host was, however, not quite con- 
vineed, and, calling the gardener, he said 
to him, “ Pray tell us why the globe is 
warmer on the shady side than on the 
side turned to the sun ?” 

The man replied, “ Because just now 


I turned it round for fear of its cracking 
with the great heat.” 


WAITED TWO MONTHS. 
ATLANTA, Ga., December 21, 1886. 


‘**'To make up our minds whether or no to 
send for a treatment of Compound Oxygen for 
a dear wife who was lying at the point of 
eath. Oh. no, there was no time to wait; 
it was ordered by telegraph, and a marvelous 
cure was effected. But would such a cure 
last? Let us see. 


** Your Compound ny Treatment has re- 
stored my wife to ealth. When I tele- 
a for the Treatment we were very so- 

icitous regarding the state of her health. 
She had been a very sick woman for about 
eighteen months previous to the date your 
Oxygen Treatment arrived. Within ninety 
days’ time she has been restored to perfect 
¢ have waited two months in 
to see tf the improvement was permanent ore 
writing the facts to you, and we say with all can- 
dor that to Compound Oxygen is the credit due. 

‘**T omitted to say that we cured our little 
ten-year-old boy of catarrh by the same Treat- 
ment.”’ WALTER T. ForsBeEs. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast 


Is absolutel and 
dt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 
m are used in its preparation. It has 
ima, more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


25 Cents a Box.< 
OF ALI. DRUGGISTS. 


“Puzzled The Doctors,” 


eon of the cases cured by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla have been given up 
by the regular practice. Physicians are ; 
recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
Several years ago, my roke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.”’ 


“This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having texcn seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.””—Maria Ludwigson, 


[Ff DON'T 


Get up and dust, 
you are likely to 
get dusty. But 
you can keep 
clean by forging. 


JUST A NOSE AHEAD. 


_ — Pointer by a N. ¥. Merchont. 


\ livtle higher in price, but of unrivafled quality 


Ayer’s Sars 


PREPARED B 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a bottle 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
troys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 


Invaluable in the sick room. 


| Madam Porter’s 


COUCH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
| RELIABLE, 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 


OUR CONSTANT AIM 168 TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST 'N THE WORLD.** 


TRY IT. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, 


Time, Pain, Trouble, and #' usual. No pipes or tu 


\ Perfectly safe to the most 
delica 


will CURE The 

car 

CATARRH bre thed 

by using to the diseased parts of the air cy eg 


9 
Kly § Cream Balm. Bret night the passages sre clearer aud the inflamins. 
Apply Balm into each nostril. 
-ELY BROS., 59 Warren St., N. Y. 


so bad 
up all ho of ever getting any better. After 
) I N D I G O the Pillow-Inhaler Stew weeks, my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
B I E not be without it. 
If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Its merits as a WasH Buivuge have been fully tested | I er, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your THE PILLOW-INHALER Cco., 


grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
0. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 North 2d St., Phila.. Pa. 1,520 Ghestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER 


Resipence or C. M. MARSH. Ese. 


as, 


= 


Heated by GURNEY’S HOT WATER SYSTEM. 


CHAS. M. MARSH, Counsetor-at-Law, 111 Broapway, N. Y. Crry, Apri 4, 1888. 

The Gurney Hot Water Heater put in my house at Morris Plains, N. J., has performed its functions 
admirably. My house i. quite a large one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in seme. places the 
heat has to be car:ied considerable distances. e houre is isolated and upon a cunsiderable elevation. I 
have found the heater ]+ ss trouble than the ordinary hot-air turnace. My house has a uniform tem- 
more uniformly and pleasan eated than could possibly a ned by either r or 

Residence, Morris Plains, XN. J. Yours, etc , CHAS. M. MARSH. 


Send for “‘How Best to Heat Our Homes” and “ Testimonial Companion.”’ 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CoO., 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John S. 
D T. R. Chase, 138 Larned 8t. Rico Whitacre 
PORTLAND, R., W, r & Co., 134 3d St. CHaR.eston, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. Covineton, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 


Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
oc St. 
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A WRONG VIEW OF IT. 


Good, fresh advertisements are not 
the least interesting and valuable part of 
a trade journal. It has been stated that 
the publisher of a prominent paper hopes 
to see the day when the profits on his 
paper will be so large that 

nse with atlvertising matter altogether. 

e think he did not take the right view 
of advertising matter. Advertisements 
are news. They tell the readers what 
they want to know, and where they can 
buy articles that are useful to them. The 
editor and correspondents do not by any 
means furnish all that is interesting 
The skillful advertiser, by his ways of 
putting things and calling attention to 
the goods he has for sale, does much to 
make a journal valuable to its readers.— 
[ Printer’s Ink. . 


—A concise prayer said to have been 
offered by an earnest New England dea- 
con was as follows : “ Lord, give us grace 
to know thy will, and grit to do it.” 


“SIMPLY PERFECT. 


Railway, ** The Overland Route,”’ 
ining- 


between Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., 
provides with delicious meals, the best the market 
affords, ectly served, at 75 cents each. Pullman s 

Co. will have charge of the service on 
these cars. 


BE AFRAID 


DON’T 


Of him. : -He’s making too much 
noise. He’s barking to keep 
his courage up. It’s 
that quiet dog over there 
that we must keep an eye on. 


HE’S THINKING! 


—Pointer by a N. Y. Merchant. 


Duplicate 
Wedding 


Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 
able for wedding gifts on which you can 
save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 
on ateaset. Any of these we will send for 
your examination. We will take your 


D 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. | 


Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
150 Bowery, New York. 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


could dis- 


‘| send us word and we will remove it at our own ex 


ASTONISHED THE WHOLE WORLD by the marvelous 
sagacity with which he conducted his early campaigns; he was 
criticised by military geniuses all over Europe because he depart- 
ed from laid-out rules of war, and adopted methods of his own. 
He could well afford to laugh at the criticisms of others, since in 
those same campaigns he was uniformly successful. 


Send us your name and address on a postal card, and we will send you, freight pre- 
paid, a large box of “Sweet Home’’ Soap—100 CAKES. The Box also contains: 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE, housecleaning” Saves halt the labor of washing ; blessing to every bouse-keoper who uses 
One-fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. One-fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 

_ One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. One-fourth Dozen Artistie Toilet Soap. - 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. One-fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. One-fourth Dozen Elite, Toilet Soap. 


We hereby promise that in addition to the 100 Cakes of Laundry and all the fine assortment of Toilet Articles given above, to 
include in the Am everything named below to every reader of this paper who will send us instructions to forward a trial box of 
‘‘SWEET HOME” Soap, and don’t forget that you are under no obligations to keep the Soap if, when you see the box and its contents, it 
does not in every way meet your entire expectation. We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are will- 
ing to put them to the severest kind of a test, hence will send you the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not fully satisfied with it, 

nse. If there is anything more we can do to convince you of the honesty of our mo- 


tives as well as the liberality of our methods of doing business, let us know. 
Yours truly, J.D. LARKIN & CO., Buffalo, N, Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


One Package Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Silk Handkerchief. 

One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief. 

One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 
One Biscuit Cutter. 

One Cake Cutter. 

One Doughnut Cutter. 

One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Doe’s Head. The Darlings. 
Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands, La Petite Babette, 
A Faithful Friend. he Maid of Orleans. 
Marguerite. After the Storm. 
Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream, 


SILVER-WARE, 


One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon. 
Qne fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon, 
. One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife, 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate. 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 
One Arabesque Mat. 
One Turkish Towel. 
One Wash Cloth. 
One Glove Buttoner. 


PICTURES, ETC., 


One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented). 

Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the 
Presidents of the United States. 

Twenty-four Pictures.—Many of which are 
Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fra- 


ming, and are. handsome decorations for the Futurity. 

parlor, entitled: kye Terrier, The Interview. 
Desdemona. “ Owl’d Lang Syne. Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 
Our Boys. Our Pets. The Monkeys. Yachting. 


OUR PRICE FOR THE GREAT BARCAIN BOX IS ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 


IT COSTS ONLY ONE CENT to buy a postal card on which to write your name and post-office address, mentioning this paper, and 
secure our Great Bargain Box, all freight charges paid. Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to us, and a case of these 
goods will be delivered at your house on thirty days’ trial. -We'pay freight only to points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


SENECA STREET, 

Some people prefer to send cash with order ; we do not ask| REMEMBER ‘Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine, pure 
it, but in such cases we place one extra present of value in the box | soap, made from refined tallow and vegetable oils. On account! 
and ship the same day the order is received, freight prepaid ; all | of its firmness and purity each cake will do double the work of 
other orders being filled in their turn. , the common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. | 


SIXTH AVE., 13th TO 14th ST. 
Just the 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
hing FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


vest. Made 


up with git! Made (fom English Fresh Fruits 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
r. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


LIGHT 
buckles, all AND REFINED SUGA R, _FRINK’S Reflectors for 
. ! Gas or Oil, give the most we 

Silt SOLD BY ALL GROCERS|¢ Wino 

and $1.49.) THE UNITED STATEs. chutes andthe wade 

Sold alse I. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Y¥: 

where at 

from’ $2.50 Bell Foundry 


or 

Send for Price and Catalogue. A 
H. McSHANE 

Mention this pauper. Baltimere, aa 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 


80 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufacturers & Importers of Plambers’ Materials. 
FINE WATER CLOSETS A SPECIALTY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellsof Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. A 


SILK CORDON SASHES 


FOR YOUTHS AND MEN. 


Makers of Siphon Closets and the famous Siphons for 
will be found invaluable tor | Flushirg the ** Herald,” Times,” 
infantum, “Worldd," and “Tribune” Closets” | CLINTON H. MENRELY BELL COMPANY, 
men 
We have greatly reduced Would be to 
sustainlifewhen everything | Agures on anything you may need.” | CHURCH, CHIME, AND; PEAL BELLS 


: “4 ‘ Our: departure from the usual methods of selling Soap as- 
tonishes everybody, the prescribed rule being that soap must 
\ reach families through the different drug and grocery stores with , 
all the colossal expenses attached thereto. Now we have cut 
YN ga Wf; right off from all of this, and sell direct from the factory to the 
: Y YF | 1, family and for a limited time, give away as an advertisement all 
Wf the profits and savings which are usually lost or expended in sell. 
after 18 the patrons of its 
fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver. and 
= d 
ey, of Messrs. Slayton & Bel 
cS 
AN NSS 
WEARER | WEAR 


